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protecting the public... 


enforcing the laws... 












The importance of law enforcement is being appreciated 
more and more by a public that expects protection to keep 
pace with the growing number of vehicles. The proper 
combination of realistic laws, strict enforcement, and mod- 
ern equipment to help police and the courts do their jobs is 
an intelligent approach to the ever-increasing problem. 


The Electro-Matic® Radar Speed Meter has become an 
indispensable instrument for both engineering and enforce- 
ment. It is used for speed studies to help establish up-to- 
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date speed limits. Used for speed law enforcement, it 
provides a means of detecting and controlling speeders 
without hazard to pursuing officer or motorists. Accuracy 
and simplicity of usage are but two factors that have won 
the Electro-Matic Radar Speed Meter public, judicial, and 


legislative approval. 


To discover how speed laws can be realistically established, 


and scientifically enforced, write for Bulletin R-112. 
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New Plan for Conference Program 


T4ACP Board 
Ongautzes For 1958 


A plan to add one day to the traditional 4-day an- 
nual conferences of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police and the creation of standing and 
special committees to function during the coming 
year were two of the major items of agenda consider- 
ed by the 1957-58 IACP Board of Officers at its organi- 
zational meeting held at the Hotel Statler in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 7-8. 





President John D. Holstrom, chief of police, 
Berkeley, Calif., presided. Board members present 
were: Outgoing President George A. Otlewis, 
Chicago Park District Police; First Vice  Presi- 
dent Alfred T. Smalley, Highland Park, N. J.; Treas- 
urer Wm. J. Roach, Waterbury, Conn.; Executive 
Secretary Leroy E. Wike, IACP Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Supt. Wm. H. Morris, Illinois State 
Highway Police, general chairman of the State and 
Provincial Section, [ACP; and Chief Marvin D. Driv- 
er, Allen Park, Mich., an appointed member of the 
Executive Committee who substituted for Secretary 
John F. Murray, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Members of the Executive Committee present were 
Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Police; Third 
Vice President Robert V. Murray, Metropolitan Police 
Dept., Washington, D. C.; Commissioner B. R. Cald- 
well, California Highway Patrol; Assistant Director 
Quinn Tamm and Inspector Jeptha Rogers, FBI, 
Washington, D. C. Also present were Director Ray 
Ashworth, IACP Traffic Division, and Colonel Russell 
A. Snook, director, [ACP Training Division. 


CONFERENCE PLANNING 


After discussion of problems presented in Confer- 
ence program planning due to added features and 
broadening fields of activity, the Board voted to 
extend the 1958 Conference, on a trial basis, to run 
from Monday morning, October 26 through noon 
on Friday, October 31, at Miami Beach. This will 
permit more half-day general sessions, the scheduling 
of more special sessions, and allow members wish- 
ing to do so to attend the State and Provincial Section 
session, which has been held concurrently with the 
general session in the past 


If the plan meets with general approval of mem- 
bers attending the 1958 Conference in Miami Beach, 
the 5-day Conference will be officially adopted. 


The Board received from Executive Secretary Leroy 
E. Wike a complete report on hotel facilities and 
open dates for the 1959 Conference in New York City, 
following his meeting with Police Commissioner Ste- 
phen Kennedy. The Hotel Statler in New York 
City was designated 1959 Conference Headquarters 
and the dates selected are September 27 through Oc- 
tober Ist (if members do not react favorably to the 
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5-day meeting) or through October 2nd (if the plan 
is adopted) . 


COMMITTEES TO FUNCTION 
The Board approved a list of 17 standing and 
special committees to function during the year and 
report at the annual Conference. These committees, 
and chairmen ‘subsequently designated by President 

Holstrom, are: 

Affiliations: (State, regional and area chapters) 
Chairman—Chief Robert V. Murray, Metropol. 
itan Police Dept., Washington, D. C. 

Arson: Chairman—Herbert C. Watson, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Denver Colo. 

Auto Theft: Chairman—Chief Frank A. Sweeney, 
Jenkintown, Pa.; Vice-Chairman—Capt. J. F. Dan- 
iel, Dallas, Tex., Police Department. 

Civil Defense: Chairman—Chief George D. Eastman, 
Port of New York Authority, New York City 
Vice-Chairman—Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., Texas 
Department of Public Safety. 

Communications: Chairman—Supt. John A. Lyddy, 
Bridgeport, Conn., Police Department.  Vice- 
Chairman—Commissioner John C. Kelly, Con- 
necticut State Police, Hartford. 

Constitution & Rules Revision: Chairman—Col. Char- 
les W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Police, Rich 
mond. 

Crime Prevention: Chairman—Chief Anthony Paul, 
Hilo, Hawaii, Police. Vice-Chairman—Chiel 
Harold F. Kelly, Syracuse, N. Y., Police Depart- 
ment. 

Education and Training: Chairman—Prof. Arthur F. 
Brandstatter, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. Vice-Chairman—Chief Robert V. 
Murray, Metropolitan Police Dept., Washington, 
D. ©. 

International Relations: Chairman—Colonel Leon 
Lambert, Deputy Director, Quebec Provincial Po- 
lice, Quebec, Que. Vice-Chairman, Chief Dan Liu, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Legislation: Chairman—Vice President Alfred T. 
Smalley, Chief of Police, Highland Park, N. J. 
Vice-Chairman—Chief Frank A. Mueller, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., Police Department. 

Public Relations: Chairman—Commissioner Edward S. 
Piggins, Detroit, Mich., Police Department. 

Radio—Television—Motion Pictures: Chairman—Chiel 
Raymond P. Gallagher, Springfield, Mass., Police 
Department. Vice-Chairman, Supt. John A. Lyd- 
dy, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Research: Chairman—Vice President Stanley R. 
Schrotel, Chief of Police, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Traffic: Chairman—Commissioner Bernard R. Cald- 
well, California Highway Patrol, Sacramento. 
Vice-Chairman—Ass’t Commissioner D. A. McKin- 
non, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa, 

Ont. 

Training Division Advisory: Chairman—Vice Presi- 
dent Alfred T. Smalley, Chief of Police, Highland 
Park, N. J. 

Unidentified Dead Bodies Clearing House: Chairman 
—Chief Francis J. Ahern, San Francisco, Calif., 
Police Department. 
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Uniform Crime Reporting: Chairman—Vice President 
Stanley R. Schrotel, Chief of Police, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


CONSTITUTION AND OTHER BUSINESS 


President Holstrom announced that work of the 
Committee on Constitution and Rules Revision would 
be charged with responsibility for thoroughly studying 
the present IACP Constitution and Rules, adopted 
in 1937, with a view to recommending revisions which 
might be desirable and to present such revisions to 
IACP members for consideration at either the 1958 
Miami Beach Conference or the 1959 New York City 
Conference. He announced that the chairman ol 
this committee would be Col. Charles W. Woodson, 
Jr., Virginia State Police, and that serving with him 
would be Assistant Director Quinn Tamm, FBI, 
Washington, D. C.; Director Ray Ashworth, IACP 
Traffic Division, Evanston, Ill.; Past President John 
Gleason, retired chief of Greenwich, Conn., and now 
director of the Boys’ Clubs of America, New York 
City (named for his competence and experience as 
a past president of the Association), and Executive 
Secretary Leroy E. Wike, ex officio. He also an- 
nounced that the committee would hold its initial 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on December 12. 

In reviewing business affairs of the Association, the 
Board received activity reports and approved oper- 
ating budgets for 1958 ‘for IACP Headquarters, the 
Traffic Division and the Training Division. 


Ten Police Traffic Films Available 


Ten police traffic training films have now been 
produced for the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University by the National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies. 

All are 16mm sound motion, black and white, with 
running time of 10 minutes. The producer emphas- 
ives that the films are prepared as visual aids to sup- 
plement written material and classroom instruction 
on the subject matter and are not intended to be 
the complete discussion and demonstration. 


Titles of the 10 films are: 

SIGNALS AND GESTURES IN TRAFFIC DIRECTION 

Hit-ANb-RUN INVESTIGATION 

THE TRAFFIC OFFICER IN Court 

DETECTING AND RECORDING SKIDMARKS 

QUESTIONING DRIVERS AND Witnesses IN ACCIDENT 
CASES 

[TRAFFIC VIOLATION CASE PREPARATION 

PROTECTING THE SCENE OF THE ACCIDENT 

TRAFFIC PAtTRroL—Its NATURE AND PURPOSE 

OFFICER-VIOLATOR RELATIONSHIPS 

\pULT GUARDS FoR SCHOOL CROSSINGS 


As five of the films are based on chapters in the 
Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual for Police, 
one copy of the $7.50 book must be purchased when 
ordering one or more of these particular films: Hit- 
and-Run Investigation, Detecting and Recording Skid- 
marks, Questioning Drivers and Witnesses, Traffic 
Violation Case Preparation, and Protecting the Scene 
of the Accident. 

One copy of the written materials for the other 
five films is furnished without charge. 
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Fliers containing descriptions of the films and order 
forms may be obtained by writing to the Traffic In- 
stitute, Northwestern University, 1804 Hinman Ave., 
Evanston, Ill., or to Dallas Jones Productions, Inc., 
1725 N. Wells Street, Chicago 14, Ill. The films sell 
for $52.50 each. Orders for films, however, should 
be sent only to Dallas Jones and not to the Traffic 
Institute. 


Income Tax Deduction of Police Per Diem 
Jeopardized by Possible Repeal 


Chief Martin O. Betz, president of the New Ham- 
pshire Association of Chiefs of Police, Portsmouth, 
N. H., directs our attention this month to possibility 
that Congress may repeal Section 120 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. This is the section which 
allows police officials to deduct from gross income 
any monies received as a statutory subsistence allow- 
ance, with a limitation of $5 per day for such de- 
duction. 


Section 120 came under scrutiny of Internal Re- 
venue officials when subsistence allowance deduction 
was claimed by J. W. & Cleopatra Shirah, of Colum- 
bia, S.C. The deduction was denied and subsequent- 
ly the suit was instituted in the District Court of 
the U. S. for the Eastern District of South Carolina, 
Columbia Division. The Court handed down de- 
cision in favor of the plaintiffs (Opinion C/A 5816, 
October 4, 1957) 


“Because of the magnitude of benefit to be de- 
rived by all law enforcement agencies under provi- 
sions of Section 120,” Chief Betz writes, “we feel 
that all law enforcement officers should contact their 
Senators and Representatives in Washington request- 
ing that any attempt to appeal Section 120 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 be defeated.” 








(We are grateful to Chief Betz for calling this 
to our attention, and we join the New Ham- 
pshire Association of Chiefs of Police in urging 
all law enforcement officials to lose no time in 
protesting to their Senators and Representatives 
any attempt to deny police officers income tax 
exemption on this extremely low subsistence 
allowance. Section 120 of the IRC, 1954, reads 
as follows: 

_ Statutory Subsistence Allowance Received by Po- 
lice. (a) General Rule.—-Gross income does not in- 
clude any amount received as a statutory subsistence 
allowance by an individual who is employed as a 
police official by a State, a Territory, or a posses- 
sion of the U. S., by any political subdivision of any 
of the foregoing, or by the District of Columbia. 
(b) Limitations. (1) Amounts to which Subsection 
(a) applies shall not exceed $5.00 per day. (2) If 


any individual receives a_ subsistence allowance 
to which Subsection (a) applies, no deduction shall 
be allowed under any other provision of this Chapter 
for expenses in respect to which he has received 
such allowance, except to the extent that such ex- 
penses exceed the amount excludable under Subsec- 
tion (a) and the excess is otherwise allowable as 
a deduction under this Chapter. 
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Statistics Can’t Save a Single Life—But Help Save Many 
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By WAYNE WATSON 
Data Processing Dept. of Information 
International Business Machines Corp. 
New York 22, New York 


“There is never sufficient personnel to effect ade- 
quate enforcement emphasis on all places at all times. 
Therefore, we must conserve our potential by dix 
recting enforcement emphasis on those locations where 
the greatest returns in accident prevention may be 
expected with the least expenditure of manpower.” 

This policy, enunciated in a budgetary study pro- 
duced by the California Highway Patrol, Sacramento, 
expresses eloquently the role which statistics play in 
trafhc law enforcement work in the Golden State: 

“A basic concept in sound traffic law enforcement 
calls for concentration of enforcement personnel at 
high accident frequency locations, directing their 
efforts toward those violations causing the accidents.” 
Due to manpower limitations, the Patrol has develop- 
ed in certain highly congested urban areas specialized 
motorcycle squads who work primarily on accident 
causing violations. The experience in combating the 
rising accident trend by these motor squads has been 
highly successful. 

On a less concentrated scale, such shifts in “enforce- 
ment emphasis” are going on constantly throughout 





Information contained on accident report forms, 
reduced to numbers in the coding department, is 
transmitted onto punched cards in the IBM room, 
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the CHP network of beats. Within the zones and 
the districts into which the Patrol is subdivided, com 
manders are able to move their men about from one 
location to another to take care of situations that are 
intermittently hazardous. 


They are also able to spot trends and plan beat 
realignments to meet new situations as they arise. In 
such a large state, with so many miles of highways 
and so many millions of drivers using them, guideposts 
and criteria are needed to help commanders analyze 
these conditions. Comprehensive statistics, presented 
not only as figures but also in graphic form, dis 
tributed to field commands have filled this need. 
Statistics point out those locations having a high ac 
cident frequency and breaks those accidents into 
type and cause. From this information a study ol 
the location can be made to determine which of the 
three E’s: Education, Enforcement or Engineering, 01 
a combination of all three, are required to solve the 
problem. 

Statistics take on a particular significance in Cali 
fornia, the second most populous state, which has 
more automobiles—by far—than any other. Viola 
tions, collisions, and other incidents mount up so 
quickly and so high that only through the aid ol 
such studies can the Department cope with its trafh« 
problems. 


Both volume and speed of report production are 
the essences of the statistical system. At its heart is 
a Mechanical Tabulation Section equipped with card 
punches, an accounting machine, collators, repro 
ducers, summary punches, standard electronic sorters, 
and two statistical sorters. 


These last-named are presently producing the bulk 
of the reports As they sort cards according to wired 
directions, they accumulate, edit and count as many 
as 450 distributions a minute. They can post these 
distributions on statistical reports up to 60 columns 
wide. 

rhree standard Depatmental forms are used as pri 
mary source documents. They are: traffic accident 
reports, arrest citations, and officers’ daily activity 
reports. 


The Police Chief 
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In this coding room information written by the 
officer on the original report form is transferred into 
code numbers for use of the key punch operators. 


Accident reports to be analyzed are averaging ap- 
proximately 140,000 per year, so just in this single 
category of reports, the volume becomes staggering. 
These reports are prepared by the investigating ofh- 
cers, and the information is so arranged that a certain 
amount of coding by numbers can be done on the 
spot. When they arrive in the Coding Section, the 
coding job is completed by a staff of eight clerks 
whose sole job is to convert the information into 
numbers for the card punch operators. In the Me- 
chanical Tabulation Section the codes are punched 
into cards. On the 10th of each month, a cut-off is 
made and the accumulated reports are summarized. 


Arrest citations, the second source of statistical in- 
formation, number about 775,000 per year. ‘The cita- 
tions themselves, titled “Notice to Appear,” are com- 
pleted on the spot by arresting officers. Prepared in 
quadruplicate with interleaved one-time carbons, these 
notices are made up in the familiar ticket book form. 
One copy is sent to the Coding Section where five 
clerks convert the information to code numbers. In 
this way, 24 items are reduced to numbers. One clerk 
can code an average of 600 arrest citations per day. 

The cards contain fields for control data such as 
citation number, time of arrest, location and beat, 
court, violation, violator’s description, vehicle de- 
scription, and overload and commodity information 
for commercial vehicles. 

The Daily Activity Report, the third of the pri- 
mary source documents, 1s submitted to Headquar- 
ters three times each month, each report having space 
to record the activities and assignments for each of 
the ten days of the first two periods or eleven for the 
last period in months having thirty-one days. The 
report includes the starting and ending times of the 
tour of duty, the number of hours spent in view of 
the motoring public on each beat, the number of 
hours spent on each of 20 different types of duty, the 
number of miles driven—automobile or motorcycle, 
and eight other activities such as number of commer- 
cial vehicles checked and number of stolen vehicles 
recovered. 

As the reports come in, they are verified for ac- 
curacy and all information is reduced to punched 
cards. At month’s end, they are summarized along 
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with other source documents to give a complete pic- 
ture of the month’s activity throughout the state of 
California. 


The summarizations take many different forms. The 
ability of a statistical sorter to “look at” all 80 columns 
on a card simultaneously makes the job of sorting 
and resorting the masses of information much easiet 
than it normally would be. Its ability to print and 
cross-foot without transfer to another machine speeds 
the process many-fold. 


STATISTICAL STUDIES OF ACCIDENTS 

The most dramatic report, and the one having the 
widest dissemination,: is the statistical study of acci- 
dents. This breaks down into tables showing type 
of accident and number of persons injured, location 
and road class, comparative totals by months and 
cumulatively by type of accident, persons killed and 
injured by age groups, directional analyses of fatal 
and injury accidents, complete statistical analyses of 
the drivers involved, and analysis of every conceivable 
type of prevailing condition. 


Another highly useful report is the consolidated 
monthly traffic report giving comparative monthly and 
cumulative figures on accidents and arrests with per- 
centages of change, comparisons of accidents in twenty 
major cause groups versus the arrests made during 
the same period for those same accident-causing vio 
lations, and a comparison of accidents and arrests 
in percentages for each hour of the day. 


Another is the comparison of accidents and sections 
violated by zone (there are three in the state), by 
district (15 of these), and by area (57). 


A. further breakdown of accidents and arrests is 


also made by beat for each area by accident-causing 





The statistical sorter takes the information from the 
punched cards, after first sorting them into a predeter- 


mined pattern, and prints out the summaries. The 
machine is able to print up to 60 columns in width 
and to crossfoot and prove its results. 
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A Faurot Kit Makes Fingerprint Work Easy... 
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FAUROT NO. 632 PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATION KIT 

This outstanding Kit embodies the lotest laboratory tested scientific 
developments. The following tasks can be performed; Take finger 
prints—develop old and new latent prints—Post mortem finger printing 
—Ultra-violet investigations—Forgery detection—Preliminary blood 
tests—Narcotic tests—Restore obliterated numbers—Examine dental 
work—Trap thieves—Classify and compare finger prints. 








FAUROT NO. 637 SQUAD CAR KIT 


Designed for taking and latent fingerprints 
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if you have a problem concerning Fingerprint or Criminal Identification 


Work... Consult FAUROT. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 






FAUROT, INC. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 









Detection & Identification Equipment 


FINGER PRINT 
SUPPLIES 


FAUROT NO. 625A ALL PURPOSE FINGER- 
PRINT KIT 

Contains most modern equipment for taking 
fingerprints, for post mortem fingerprinting, for 
developing and lifting of latent prints by means 
of powders—for developing latent prints by 
chemical solution and/or iodine fuming—for 
ultra-violet investigation—for thief detection— for 
classifying and comparing prints. 






















violation, by day of week, by hour of day, and by 
light conditions. 

From the Daily Activity Report, machine tabula- 
tions are made of enforcement duty hours and of 
other duty hours, and of other activities by area and 
by officer. 

Another valuable report is the monthly area ad- 
ministrative summary. This is in three parts, includ- 
ing a breakdown of accidents, citations, and on-view 
hours by beat; a tabulation of accidents by cause vs. 
arrests; and area totals of duty hours and other ac- 
tivities, taken from the Daily Activity Reports. 


VALUE OF STATISTICAL STUDIES 


Even upon the most casual inspection, these statis- 
tical studies seem to come alive, and to become much 
more than ordinary dry figures. Interpreted in the 
light of the reader's interests, education and experi- 
ence, they reveal many things. 

To the individual officer, they provide a professional 
incentive. They show him the weaknesses and the 
strengths in his work pattern. 

To the zone and district commanders, they are of 
unusual significance. They immediately raise many 
which areas have the best accident rec- 


questions .. . 
ords, which the worst? ... most important, why? . .. 
what can be done to improve these records? . . . what 


lessons can be learned from them? 

Other, even more pertinent questions become ap- 
parent: . do we need more men, or are we not de- 
ploying them effectively enough? . . . are they making 
enough arrests to deter the carelessness that causes 
accidents? should I shift more men to certain 
localities at certain peak hours? here’s an area 
which has a curve that is a trouble spot: Should a 
request be made for an engineering study or will 
closer traffic supervision relieve the problem? 


At the top level, they inspire questions of yet an- 
other type are our enforcement policies paying 
off? . . . are we in a position where we must ask for 
more men? if so, can we support our position 
statistically? . . . is our Academy producing real results 
in training manpower? . . . are there dangerous trends 
shown in these statistics that are liable to grow into 
new hazards? 


In the eyes of the public, the statistics—reduced to 
summaries, highlighted, and illustrated in the De- 
partment’s excellent annual reports—bring home some 
harsh lessons. Perhaps the most important of these 
is the fact that is least palatable: the more arrests, 
the fewer deaths. 


The curve is clearly drawn. In 1945, with arrests 
running less than 150,000, deaths exceeded 18 per 100 
million vehicle miles. In 1956, arrests had soared 
well past the 700,000 mark. But deaths per 100 mil- 
lion vehicle miles had dropped to 8.2. 


The public can see that the phrase, Speed Kills, 
is not hollow. The statistics clearly show that speed 
too fast for conditions causes 34.1°%, of all accidents. 


Statistics in themselves cannot save a single life, 


but used and interpreted properly, they have certain- 


ly helped to save many. And this is true not only 
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on a long-range planning basis, but on an every day 
operating basis as well. Having electronically pro- 
duced statistics has assured the production of reports 
quickly enough to enable commanders to react quick- 
ly. 

As a hazardous condition begins to develop, he can 
see the pattern reveal itself in the statistics. He doesn’t 
have to wait until next year for either the revelation 
or its substantiation. He knows about it now, in 
time to do something about it—and to save lives in 
the doing. 


President Eisenhower Addresses Academy 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower emphasized the 
importance of cooperation among law enforcement 
agencies and stated that police powers must neve 
be usurped by the Federal Government in remarks 
he delivered at the graduation exercises of the FBI 
National Academy in Washington, D. C., Novembe 
8, 1957. 

Describing municipal, county and state law enforce- 
ment officers as America’s first line of defense against 
its internal enemies, the President called upon all 
citizens to support their law enforcement agencies. 
His remarks were heard by the 92 officers who at 
tended the 60th Session of the National Academy, 
the 800 National Academy graduates who had re 
turned to Washington to participate in a special re 
training session, and hundreds of relatives and special 
guests of the officers. 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, Pastor of the Marble 
Collegiate Church in New York City, delivered an 
address in which he cited the bad influences which 
tension and anxiety have upon society. 

Following his introduction of the new Attorney 
General, William P. Rogers, FBI Director ]. Edgat 
Hoover assisted outgoing Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., in presenting diplomas to the 92 gradu- 
ating officers. 


Police Officers May Carry Firearms 
While On Official Business in Mass. 


An amendment to the General Laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, which became effective 
November 19, 1957, permits law enforcement officers 
of any state or territory of the United States to carry 
whatever weapons or equipment has been issued to 
them, whenever they enter the Commonwealth ol 
Massachusetts on official business, Chief Hector J]. 
Pelletier, secretary of the Masachusetts Chiefs of Po- 
lice Association reports. 

Lt. John F. Collons, Ballistics Bureau, Massachusetts 
State Police, advises that the state firearms statute 
also empowers the Commissioner of Public Safety to 
issue temporary licenses to out-of-state residents and 
would, of course, cover police officers of other states 
who may intend to enter the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, but not on official business. 


Wording of the amendment is: . provided, 
that any law enforcement officer of another state o1 
territory of the United States may, while on official 
business within the Commonwealth, carry such weap- 


ons as are authorized by his appointing authority.” 
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Best buy for city patrol or highway control— 


2S CHEVROLET 


eg 


¢ - net ca ’ 
4 i , ~ co Ag 


‘ii il 


This new ’58 Chevrolet is a natural for any 
police job. You'll like the nimble way it 
handles—the smooth and solid way it 
straightens out the curves and corners. And 
you'll like the crisp authority of Chevy’s 
response when you ask for action! 


But you'll never know just how well this 58 
Chevrolet can perform until you try it yourself. 
After a few miles behind the wheel you'll probably 
be thinking that no police car ever 
responded to your touch, or to 
your toe, like this one. 

Chevy has a lineup of engines, 





six or V8’s, that give you real economy in oper- 
ation and plenty of practical power. A good 
example is the completely new, super-efficient 
Turbo-Thrust V8*. Find a stretch of open road 
and touch the accelerator . that’s what we 
mean by police car performance. 

There’s much more to like about this ’58 Chevy, 
and your Chevrolet dealer will be happy to 
give you all the facts. See him soon, and get some 

first-hand evidence of Chevy’s 
brand of action. . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, De- 
troit 2, Mich. 


*Optional at extra cost. 
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Michigan State University’s Police Advisory Group 





‘The Police 
Iu Viet Yam 


By CHARLES F. SLOANE 
Police Advisor 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


The venture of an American university into the 
police advisory field overseas is unique, and it is 
believed that the Michigan State University Police 
Division’s problems, difficulties, and accomplishments 
in Viet Nam will be of interest to the reader. 

What are the Vietnamese people like? Where did 
they originate? What has made them so fiercely 
independent? What is the history of these people 
who would fight a major power practically with 
bare hands? What is the reaction in this portion 
of the world to modern police administration and 
police science? 

A far better understanding of Viet Nam and its 
people can be had if one reflects upon the back- 
ground of this country: its history, climate, geography, 
etc. All of these have had an impact upon our police 
mission. 


LOCATION AND GEOGRAPHY 

Viet Nam, slightly larger than the state of New 
Mexico and endowed with a coastline of more than 
1,000 miles, is located in South East Asia. Until 
recent years, it was a part of the triumvirate known 
as French Indochina, composed of Cambodia, Laos, 
and Viet Nam. Under French administration, Viet 
Nam was divided into three areas: the protectorate 
of ‘Tonkin in the north, the protectorate of Annam 
in the center, and the colony of Cochin-China in the 
south. Since 1946, these regions have been known 
as North Viet Nam, Central Viet Nam, and South 
Viet Nam. As a result of the Geneva Conference of 
1954, Viet Nam is a divided country. The armistice 
recognized two zones divided at the seventeenth par- 
allel. In the South is the Republic of Viet Nam led 
by President Ngo Dinh Diem. In the North is the 
so-called Democratic Republic of Viet Nam with a 
Communist-dominated regime headed by Ho Chi 
Minh. The government of Free Viet Nam has never 
recognized the Ho-Chi-Minh administration in Hanoi 
as a government. 

Enriched by alluvial deposits, two extremely fertile 
areas—the delta of the Red River in the North and 
the delta of the great Mekong River in the South— 
made it possible for Viet Nam to be ranked third in 
the world in the exportation of rice before 1940. The 
two river deltas, carefully drained and _ criss-crossed 
by an extensive network of canals and other water- 
ways, are the rice granaries of Indochina. The inter- 
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vening coastal belt is also used to some extent [ot 
the cultivation of rice and vegetables. 


Viet Nam’s population of 25,000,000 is concentrated 
in the lowland deltas and coastal regions. Included 
in this population there were, by 1940, approximately 
2,000,000 Chinese, 100,000 Indians, several thousand 
Cambodians and Laotians, and 40,000 French coloni 
alists and administrators, plus 10,000 French troops 
Within the area of the Red River delta (North-Viet 
Nam) there are approximately 7,000,000 people, 
crowded into 5,800 square miles, or an average ol 
about 1,500 persons per square mile. If we visualize 
this population, not in skyscrapers and multi-floored 
apartments, but, with the exception of the city ol 
Hanoi, in small villages on small plots of land, each 
family barely eking out a living, one obtains a true 
picture of over-crowding. This condition does not 
exist in the South. The plateaus and mountain re- 
gions, comprising more than one half of the area of 
the country, are sparsely populated by the Montag- 
nards, a semi-nomadic primitive people. The Moi 
(meaning “savage’’ in Vietnamese) number about 
1,000,000 and are divided into a number of tribes 
such as the Maa, Muong, Man, Meo, Tho, Radhe, 
Thai, Yao, Lolo, etc. (each speaking their own 
language or dialect). Scattered throughout the great 
mountainous regions, they still practice the worship 
of the many spirits, such as the spirit of the tree, 
mountain, river or stream. Some of this region has 
never been penetrated by either Vietnamese or the 
white man. 

A northern tribe known as the Maa, living in the 
Lang Bian Mountains (6,500 feet high), live in the 
deep forests of that area. They have had little con- 
tact with the outside world, subsist only by hunting, 
and still wear loin cloths made of leaves. 

The Cham are the descendants of a once powerful 
and plentiful people, who ruled the coastal plains ol 
central Viet Nam. They still observe the matriarchal 
system (the women are the dominant factor and are 
the leaders of the tribes). They were vanquishd by 
the Vietnamese who, until about the 17th century, 
occupied only the Red River Delta. Remains of the 
Cham civilization dating back to the seventh and 
eighth centuries are still visible in temple ruins located 
at Phan-Rang, Nha-trang, Song-Cau and Qui-nhon. 


The Moi live in tribal groups similar in pattern 
to the American Indian. Some raise a few cattle, 
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of Books in This Field 


including several new titles previously unannounced 


ACADEMY LECTURES ON LIE DETECTION: Volume I. 
Academy for Scientific Interrogation. Edited by VY. A. 
Leonard, State Coll., Washington. Know how — featuring the 
technical aspects of polygraph examination; interrogation of the 
subject before and after testing; question preparation; rights of 
the subject; clinical team approach; compensatory reactions and 
irregularities in chart interpretation 112 pp., (Police Science 
Series) Cloth, $3.75 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT PROTECTION. By John Richelieu 
Davis, Chicago. The most comprehensive book available on the 
problems and methods of fulfilling the necessary safeguards for 
industry. Pub. °57, 620 pp., 171 il. Cloth, $12.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TOOL MARKS, FIREARMS, 
AND THE STRIAGRAPH. By John E. Davis, Police Dept.. 
Oakland, Calif. Presents for the first time in book form a 
consideration of micro-contour analysis in criminalistics, with 
emphasis upon the Striagraph, and a discussion of the potential 
value of the many identification features revealed through its 
application. To be published early 1958, 302 pp. (6 x 9), 145 il. 
(Police Science Series) Cloth, $7.50 
POLICE WRITING. By E. Caroline Gabard and John P. 
Kenney, Univ. of So. Calif. A handbook for those persons 
who feel the need of instruction in the principles of police 
literature, and for those who wish to learn methods of organizing 
material and of doing the research from which police literature 
evolves. Pub. °57, 106 pp. (5% x 8%) Lexide, $3.00 


PRACTICAL PLANT PROTECTION AND POLICING: For 
the Security of Business and Industry. By B. W. Gocke, 
Univ. Southern California. By analyzing the various factors 
involved, simple and easy to understand methods and rules are 
explained for a successful attack on the various forces which 
drain away the profits of business and industry. Provides a 
working basis for increased profits by practically all types of 
business enterprise. Pub. °57, 160 pp. (6x9), (Police Science 
Series) Cloth, $4.50 


EVIDENCE FOR THE PATROLMAN. By Floyd N. Heffron, 
M4lameda County, California. Supplies the patrolman with a 
good working knowledge of the most acceptable methods of 
handling evidence; to provide for its proper preservation and 
examination; and to familiarize the officer with what additional 
information might be developed from examinations conducted by 
qualified experts. To be published early 1958, 216 pp. 16 il. 
(Police Science Series) Cloth, Price Indefinite 
ETHICS IN POLICE SERVICE. By Don L. Kooken, 
Indiana Univ. A clear enunciation of basic principles around 
which all official conduct should conform. Pub. °57, 80. pp., 


Cloth, $3.00 


(Police Science Series) 


DAILY TRAINING BULLETIN: Los Angeles Police Dept., 
W. H. Parker, Chief of Police. Developed to give the policeman 
a permanent reference which would assist him in knowing, under- 
standing and applying approved policies, rules, procedures and 
techniques to enable individual officers to prepare for advancement. 
Volume I: Consisting of Bulletins 1-173. Pub. °54, 284 pp. (7x 

10), 232 il. Cloth, $7.50 


Volume II: Containing 179 Bulletins. Pub. ’57 Price Indefinite 


PAROLEES AND THE PAYROLLS. By A. F. Lykke, U. S. 
Department of Justice. Washington, D. C. A factual account 
of the problems involved in the development of jobs for inmates 
being released from penal and correctional institutions, and of 
helpful steps which may be taken, and programs which may be 
set up toward solution of these problems. Pub. 57, 120 pp., 
(Police Science Series) Cloth, $4.75 
THE INVESTIGATION OF DEATH: An Introduction to 
the Medicolegal Criminal Investigation for the Police 
Officer. By Donald K. Merkeley, Washington State Coll. 
Information obtainable from an autopsy; the scene of death, the 
importance of the medicolegal features: individual causes of 
death, how to tell whether they are the result of murder, suicide, 
or accident; evidence, how it is obtained, the chain of possession, 
safekeeping; characteristics of surface wounds made by various 
instruments of attack. Pub. °57, 150 pp., 34 il. (Police Science 


Series) Cloth, $4.50 


POLICE: A Journal Devoted to the Professional Interests of 
all Law Enforcement Personnel. Editor: V. A. Leonard. Price a 
year: United States, U. S. Possessions, Pan-American Union and 
Spain, $3.00; Canada, $3.25; other foreign countries, $3.50. 
Published bi-monthly. 


SEX PERVERSIONS AND SEX CRIMES: A Psycho- 
cultural Examination of the Causes, Nature and Criminal 
Manifestations of Sex Perversions. By James Melvin 
Reinhardt, Univ. Nebraska. Brings to the interested intelligent 
reader the facts of modern scientific research and observation in 
a long misunderstood field of abnormal behavior. Pub. ’57, 352 pp., 
(Police Science Series) Cloth, $5.75 
POLICE PLANNING (2nd Ed.). By O. W. Wilson Univ. 
California. Guides the police planner whether it be to decide how 
many policemen to send to arrest a burglar or routing traffic in 
downtown New York City. Pub. °57, 564 pp., 11 il, Cloth, $8.75 
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Springfield, Illinois 























water buffalo, pigs and fowl, and cultivate their 
fields of dry rice, year after year, in one location. 
Others burn out a section of the forest jungle, plant 
the area with dry rice, remain for a year or two until 
the land wears out, and then move to another sec- 
tion of the jungle. Normally, the women are the 
workers, being little more than beasts of burden. In 
many areas, cotton is grown, spun into thread and 
woven into cloth—all by hand with crude implements. 
Living methods and conditions have not changed in 
a thousand years. 


Viet Nam grows various tropical and sub-tropical 
produce. Rubber plantations abound, and tea, col- 
lee, oranges, lemons, papaya, bananas, corn, cotton, 
and tobacco are raised. Belore 1940, Viet Nam ex- 
ported large quantities of rubber and corn. In the 
north large deposits of anthracite coal, as well as 
zinc, tin, and iron ore were mined. Fishing is an 
important industry in Viet Nam. The basic diet of 
the vast majority of Vietnamese consists of rice and 
fish. 

Big game such as elephant, tiger, gaur, bantang, 


boar, leopard, panther, and also cobra, python, and 
deer up to 400 pounds are found in Viet Nam. 





President 
visits a Rhad¢ 
trips into the interior of Viet Nam to learn at firsthand 
the problems of his people. 


Ngo Dinh Diem, in traditional dress, 
village during one of his frequent 


CLIMATE IN VIET NAM 

There is a marked difference in the temperature 
between the North and South. In the North, the 
average temperature in the summer is 90 degrees, 
but it has reached as high as 110. During the winter, 
the temperature averages about 62 degrees, but does 
drop occasionally to as low as 40. In the South, 
the average temperature varies between 80 and 90 
degrees the year around, and occasionally goes up to 
98 or 99 degrees, but this area is extremely humid. 
To illustrate the humidity in southern Viet Nam, if 
a pair of leather shoes worn during the day is not 
placed within a closet containing a lighted electric 
bulb, by the following morning the shoes are covered 
with mold. Clothes, linens and any leather soon pick 
up a moldy odor, which is difficult to eradicate. This 
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is the type of humidity that we, living in Saigon 
and the lowlands, talk about. When one thinks of 
the police and military problem of keeping weapons 
in working order, with moisture creeping into the 
innermost working parts, it becomes a gigantic task 
to forestall the rust which soon renders them ineffec 
tive. 

In the South, during one half of the year, from 
Apri! to October, the monsoons bring heavy rainfall. 
The remainder of the year is without rain; thus, in 
the greater portion of South Viet Nam, only one 
crop of rice can be harvested each year. In the North, 
there is sufficient rainfall for the harvesting of two 
crops of rice each year, but in the past this has not 
been sufficient to make the north self-sustaining. Yea 
alter year, prior to the Geneva accords, North Viet 
Nam had to import rice from the South 


RELIGION IN VIET NAM 
The predominant religion of Viet Nam is Bud 
dhism. Christianity, in the form of Catholicism, is 
second with approximately 21% million followers. Con 
fucianism and Taoism also have many followers. 


In 1926 a new religion was born in Viet Nam. 
Caodaism numbers about one million followers and 
its Holy See is located in the city of Tay-Ninh where 
the Cao Dai Pope resides. The Caodaists worship 
as their saints such deceased world figures as Victor 
Hugo, Voltaire, Joan of Arc, Sun Yat Sen (founden 
of the Chinese Republic), Thomas Jefferson, and 
a number of others. 


The Hoa Hao sect, an offshoot of Buddhism, num 
bers approximately 500,000 followers and is unique 
in that they reportedly ate the livers of enemy killed 
by them. This supposedly made them better warriors 
During the war years of 1945 to 1953 they were 
much feared by the enemy. 


HISTORY OF VIET NAM 

Viet Nam’s history gives a good insight into the 
people of this country. Factual history goes back 
about 2,000 years and involves North Viet Nam only 
It is possible that at one time all North Viet Nam 
and the Red River Delta was a part of China; how 
ever, long before the Christian era, the Red Rivet 
Delta area was settled by a distinct ethnic group. 
They were tillers of the soil and fishermen. In 11] 
B. C., the Chinese overran the country, but were 
finally driven out by the Vietnamese 150 years later. 
The second Chinese invasion occurred in 43 A. D., 
and the Chinese rule lasted for 500 years. The last 
Chinese invasion occurred in 603 and ended in 939 
These invasions ended as a result of fierce uprising 
and revolts of the Vietnamese people. Naturally, 
because of Chinese domination for so many centuries, 
much of the culture of the Vietnamese people was 
influenced by this contact with the Chinese. 


All Viet Nam speaks a common language with, 
of course, regional variations. The language is tonal 
and is believed to have had its origin from the Thai 
(Siam) and from the Khmer (Cambodian) peoples. 
About one third of the language reveals Chinese in 
fluence, especially those words pertaining to adminis 
tration, religion, philosophy, and the sciences. Viet 
namese writing was very similar to the Chinese, both 
using the idiographic symbols. It was only 70 years 
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Quality Equipment for Better Service 


“BLAZER” {is ciicr oxaw HOLSTER 
for COLT or SMITH & WESSON 2 INCH REVOLVERS 


Highest quality top grain, oak bark tanned ae 95 
leather in plain, basket stamped or hand Viele Hate 3 











carved, golden russet or jet black finish. Basket Stamped 4°° 
Weighs less than 3 oz. Gun hammer 50 
protector. Hand Carved 5 

Specify make and model of revolver and finish of holster Add 35¢ for P.P. and Ins. 
with your order. 4% Sales Tax in Calif. 





ACCIDENT INVESTIGATOR’S TEMPLATE 





Simplifies making of scale diagrams of traffic acci- 
dents. Measures road grade or super elevation 
quickly and easily. Made of clear plastic with black 
markings. Complete with instructions for use. De- 
veloped by Northwestern University Traffic Institute. 
10 inches long. _ 











New “ZEPHYR” FINGERPRINT BRUSH 


The finest brush ever made for fingerprint work. Made of 
tens of thousands of almost microscopic treated glass fila- 
ments, it has unsurpassed working qualities. Does not de- 
teriorate. Picks up and retains fingerprint powders without 
constant replenishment. Uses less powder. Will not scratch 
surface of latent prints. 4° 














DIRCK’‘S MICRO RELOADS 


GUARANTEED SAFE, ECONOMICAL, ACCURATE FOR IN-SERVICE TRAINING IN MARKSMANSHIP 


Dirck’s Micro Reloads are made on factory type auto- Only NEW lead is used with powder charges 
matic loading machines insuring far superior amumni- held to within one-tenth of a grain. Car- 
tion to that which you ordinarily get in reloads. tridge cases are cleaned and polished. 
H ‘ r— dor oe" s 1 3 = * 
198 Special 15S: "tours Novica GO = 49 Automatic x06. tcccnswtscase 47° 
per 1000 per 1000 
*With properly signed excise tax exemption **Can be used in .45 Cal. Submachine Gun 


$5.00 per thousand credit or refund allowed on return of empty .38 Special Cal. cases. 


P.O. Box 649 “Everything for Law Enforcement’ Berkeley, Calif. 
OUR NEW 160 PAGE CATALOG JUST OFF THE PRESS 


If not already received write for it on your Department letterhead 





























ago that script writing was introduced by a Catholic 
priest. Script writing is now used by all Vietnamese. 


During the 13th century, the Vietnamese repelled 
three massive attacks of the Mongols, led by Kublai 
Khan, one of the sons of Genghis Khan. Again, in 
the 15th century, when the Chinese tried to invade 
the country, they were repulsed by the determined re- 
sistance of the Vietnamese people. It was only during 
the 17th century that the Vietnamese people began 
to move southward toward the Mekong Delta. In 
Annam, they fought and defeated the Cham people. 
By the middle of the 18th century, the Khmers had 
been driven from Cochin-China, and the Vietnamese 
were in full control of the area now known as Viet- 
nam. 


It was during the middle of the 18th century that 
the Vietnamese first came in contact with the French. 
Catholic missionaries came to Viet Nam, and, although 
frequently persecuted, were able to make converts 
among the people. 


In 1858, in an effort to keep abreast of the British 
colonial conquests, the French came in force and, 
after landing in South Viet Nam, compelled the 
ceding of three provinces of South Viet Nam in 1862. 
By 1867, South Viet Nam, or Cochin-China, was a 
French colony. French military might with modern 
weapons was too much for the Vietnamese. Within 
the next few years, the French overran central Viet 
Nam (Annam), and by 1884 Annam and Tonkin 
(North Viet Nam) were French protectorates. 


The Vietnamese form of government, closely re- 
sembling the Chinese system, slowly disintegrated un- 
der the influence of French culture. The Emperor was 
stripped of his authority. The Mandarinal system 
was superseded by direct French administration and 
rule. Even at the height of French power before 
World War II, only about 2,000 Vietnamese students 
each year had the opportunity to attend our equi- 
valent of high school. Education, as such, was not 
available to many of the Vietnamese. 


During the intervening years before World War 
II, there were sporadic uprisings against the French; 
but none of these uprisings was difficult to quell. 
World War II gave the Vietnamese people the op- 
portunity they had long awaited. In 1940, France 
capitulated to the might of the German Army, and 
the French High Commissioner of Indo-China chose 
to follow the fortunes of the Vichy Government in 
France. 


The Japanese, at war in China, began their march 
southward and with little difficulty took over Viet 
Nam. Through an agreement, the Japanese permitted 
French authority to remain intact. For the follow- 
ing four years, the Japanese respected French sover- 
eignty over Viet Nam. In the spring of 1945, the 
Japanese took over the governmental functions from 
the French and were for several months in complete 
control. This Japanese coup was not without French 
resistance, but in a matter of days the resistance was 
ended. This cpisode, in the eyes of the Vietnamese 
people, was the end of French rule of Indochina. 
When Japan surrendered to the United States on 
\ugust 15, 1945, the Vietnamese people resolved that 
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France would never again rule over their country. 
When the First Allied Expeditionary Force, comprised 
of British soldiers, landed in Viet Nam, ostensibly 
to disarm the Japanese military, the Vietnamese peo- 
ple resisted fiercely the attempts made by the British 
to give control of the country to the French military 
and civil authorities (who had been interned by the 
Japanese) . 

Some years before this, one Ho Chi Minh, a Viet- 
namese Communist trained and indoctrinated by 
Russia and long a bitter foe of French rule in Indo 
china, had carried on secret resistance movements 
against French domination of his country. This, 
then, was the opportune time for Ho Chi Minh and 
his cadres to oppose any attempts of the French to 
assume power in Viet Nam. Ho Chi Minh’s resist 
ance to the French caught the spirit of the Vietnamese 
people, and, even though many of the people rallied 
to the Ho Chi Minh standards (Viet Minh), many 
were not Communists in any sense of the word. They 
rallied to him because he was fighting the colonial 
rule of France. That was enough for them. This 
war, marked by bitter fighting both in direct warfare 
and guerrilla tactics, dragged on for eight years. 

With the defeat of the French at Dien Bien Phu, 
Emperor Bao Dai, for some years the nominal head 
of the Vietnamese National Government, and who 
was sponsored by the French, left for France. He 
left behind a chaotic Viet Nam. Upon Bao Dai's 
return to France, he asked a strong nationalist, Ngo 
Dinh Diem, to accept the position of Prime Minister 
of Viet Nam and to assume responsibility for the 
Bao Dai Government during the Emperor's absence 
Prime Minister Diem had an excellent administrative 
record. He had worked in a number of lower echelon 
governmental positions, and, at the age of 32 was 
appointed Minister of Interior to the Imperial Court 
at Hue, which, under the watchful eye of the French, 
governed North and Central Viet Nam. However, 
he resigned this post after one year when he found 
that he could not make the changes and reforms he 
felt were necessary for the well-being of his people 
He had an uncompromising attitude toward the 
French and was strongly anti-Communist. It is doubt- 
ful whether the Prime Minister knew precisely what 
was in store for him when he accepted this appoint 
ment in July, 1954, but all the world knows of the 
success Free Viet Nam has had under his leadership. 

At the Geneva Conference which was held during 
June, 1954, France met with the representatives ol 
Ho Chi Minh’s Viet Minh Government As a re 
sult of this conference, Viet Nam was a_ partitioned 
country. France had given to Ho Chi Minh the area 
of Viet Nam North of the 17th parallel which in- 
cluded the major portion of the population, indus 
tries, and resources. Under the accords, a free elec 
tion was to be held throughout Viet Nam in July, 
1956, to ascertain whether all of Viet Nam would 
go Communist, or would remain free. The final 
agreements were signed on July 21. At last there 
was a measure of peace in Viet Nam. 

How was this agreement greeted by the Vietnamese 
people as a whole? One indication of the reaction 
to this accord was the exodus of people from North 


'The Struggle for Indo-China, Ellen J. Hammer, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1954 
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These are members of Michigan State University’s 
Viet Nam Project Police Division. Seated, 1. to r., Jack 
Ryan, deputy chief of team; Gil Shelby, Howard Hoyt, 
chief; Corey Dymond and Dick Rogers. Standing, 
Charles Sloane and George Boudrias. 


Viet Nam. Under the terms of the agreement, anyone 
who wished to leave North Viet Nam (Communist) 
and go South was supposedly permitted to do so, and 
anyone from the South (Free Viet Nam) could go 
North. During the next few months, almost one 
million people crossed the border from the North 
to the South. This movement was made in spite 
of an all-out effort on the part of the Communists 
to halt this mass evacuation. In many instances, 
however, entire Catholic villages, led by their parish 
priests, chose to give up their personal possessions, 
property, and business; many left behind friends, 
relatives, and the sick, just to escape to treedom.* 
When one understands the closeness of family ties 
and the regard for ancestral home and lands among 
the Vietnamese, one gathers a picture of the sacri- 
fices these people made in their bid for freedom. 
These refugees, upon arriving on free soil, were in 
most instances destitute. One of Prime Minister 
Diem’s first accomplishments was to house, clothe, and 
find work for the refugees. This was done with the 
assistance of American aid. 
ADVISORY GROUP IN VIET NAM 

During Ngo Dinh Diem’s several years’ stay in the 
United States, he was invited to participate as a con- 
sultant to Michigan State University’s Governmental 
Research Bureau. He was much impressed by the 
work being done there by specialists in the fields of 
public administration, political science, economics, 
and in the police field. 


Ngo Dinh Diem, as Prime Minister, knew that 
he was facing a grave problem of appointing to high 
governmental positions persons possessing little, if 
any, training at this level. Under the French colonial 
system, Vietnamese were used as clerks in various bu- 
reaus, for example, but seldom were permitted to 
advance beyond the chief clerk’s position. The higher 
positions were always retained by the French author- 
ities. : 

Similar procedures were used in the military forces 
and ‘in the police field. Competent Vietnamese re- 





Deliver Us From Evil, Thomas Dooley; Farrar, Straus, 
and Cudahy, 1955. 
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mained as sergeants and seldom, if ever, attained 
higher rank. How, then, could these people have 
learned how to administer a government secretaryship, 
bureau, police department, precinct station, or any 
important police outpost? The personnel in_ the 
public services would require training in modern, 
efficient methods of governmental administration. 

For such assistance, the Prime Minister turned to 
Michigan State University and his good friend, Di 
Wesley R. Fishel, Professor of Political Science, (pre 
sently Chief Advisor of the MSU Mission in Viet 
Nam). At Prime Minister Diem’s request, and with 
the approval and financial support of the U. S. 
Foreign Operations Administration, MSU sent a team 
of four specialists to Viet Nam to ascertain the ad 
ministrative problems of the Vietnamese Government; 
to make recommendations as to the actual needs; and 
to propose a comprehensive program which would 


solve some of the problems by means of U. S. tech 
nical assistance. 
In October, 1954, there arrived in Viet Nam a 


team composed of Dr, Edward W. Weidner, Chief of 
this special FOA Mission, and Head, Department ol 
Political Science; Professor James H. Denison, Assist 
ant to MSU’s President Hannah; Dr. Charles C. Kil 
lingsworth, Head, Department of Economics; and 
Professor Arthur H. Brandstatter, Head, Department 
of Police Adminstration. ‘Their observations and in 
terviews revealed the need for technical assistance to 
attain the following goals: 


‘(1) The establishment of a firmly based National 
Institute of Administration in Saigon, with a broad 
training program for improving the civil service. 

“(2) The training, reorganization and moderniza 
tion of the civil police forces in Viet Nam. 

“(3) The development of an active in-service train 
ing program. 

“(4) Development of improved governmental re 
search services. 

“(5 ) Survey provincial, district and departmental 
field administration, and the achievement of steps to 
ward the improvement of field administration, organi- 
zation and procedures. 


“(6) Research and recommendations leading to the 
improved operations of the Presidency.” 


Thus, the objectives would be to develop and im 
prove basic administration and thereby contribute to 
the effectiveness of the many government services 
which are crucial to the development of this new 
nation. In addition to public administration, the 
civil police services would be improved. The Special 
Mission’s report on police states, in part: 


“Viet Nam has many acute needs, but none is more 
urgent than the need for internal security, and in 
this area, the paramount need is for adequate training. 
The facilities available for this purpose are very 
limited. There is a lack of leadership and unity 
in the present attempt to provide training for the 
police forces, which are under the control of three 
separate religious sects, the Binh Xuyen, Cao Dai, 
Hoa Hao. According to information received, each 
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sect apparently has its own standards and concepts 
regarding the training of police under their control. 
The Binh Xuyen are reported to be in control of the 
police in the larger cities, as well as some of the 
smaller urban communities adjacent to these cities 

. On the other hand, the Cao Dai and the Hoa 
Hao are primarily in control of the police in certain 
rural areas.” 


Thus, it is readily seen that even though there was 
a national government in operation in Free Viet Nam, 
individuals heading the three above-mentioned sects 
had been apportioned at least a part of the country 
and were governing these areas, villages, and cities 
like feudal lords of old, with private armies and 
police. 


Prime Minister Diem’s task was a difficult one, 
especially with the Binh Xuyen. These bandits, who 
were subsidizing Emperor Bao Dai in exchange for 
the control of the police in Saigon-Cholon and several 
of the smaller cities in that area, had but one idea—to 
make money as fast as possible through the control of 
prostitution, gambling, black market operations, the 
selling of opium and licensing of opium dens, etc. 
Saigon was quite a city in 1954 and early 1955. Know- 
ing that there could be no possible unification within 
Free Viet Nam unless the power of the sects was ter- 
minated, the Prime Minister used every weapon at 
his command to oust the sects from power. For ex- 
ample, not knowing whether or not the National 
Army would support him, he risked his entire regime 
in an open war with the Binh Xuyen. In April, 
1955, there was actual warfare in the city streets of 
Saigon; mortar shells dropped onto the grounds of 
Independence Palace, and street fighting was severe. 
The National Army, however, remained loyal to the 
Government, and the Binh Xuyen were driven into 
the swamps and eventually became so scattered and 
decimated that they became impotent as a power in 
Viet Nam. 


Prime Minister Diem, using persuasion and strategy, 
was able to secure allegiance of the Hoa Hao and the 
Cao Dai sects. Where dissident portions of these sects 
refused to acknowledge his leadership, he used the 
National Army to bring them under control. 


In April, 1955, contracts were signed between Michi- 
gan State University, the Government of Viet Nam, 
and the Government of the United States through the 
Foreign Operations Administration (now the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration) , which author- 
ized the establishment of an MSU Advisory Group to 
Viet Nam. The group’s first Chief Advisor, Edward 
W. Weidner, arrived in Saigon the first week in May 
and was followed on May 27 by Howard W. Hoyt. 
Chief of the Police Division, and Richard W. Rogers, 
Police Advisor. 


At the time of the arrival of our [first police advisors, 
the police administrative set-up in Viet Nam was as 
follows: 


There were four separate and distinct police 
organizations. ‘The largest of these was the Garde 
Civile, or Civil Guard as we call it. On April 8, 
1955, the Government combined under one command 
the Provincial Guard, National Guard, and the com- 
munal police. This force was given general police 
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powers, but its future was not clear at that time. The 
Civil Guard was under the administrative leadership 
of the Secretary of Interior. 


The Surete, or Vietnamese Bureau of Investigation 
(VBI) , was a plainsclothes force. It had broad police 
powers, but operated particularly in political investi- 
gations. The Political Section of the Surete reported 
on all political activities throughout the country. A 
Judicial Section prepared cases and testimonies for 
the courts. A section was charged with the processing 
of applications for visas and passports and conducted 
investigations in connection with these matters. One 
section was devoted to the checking of Government 
employees and provided clearances for applicants for 
Government positions. The Surete maintained an 
Identification Bureau, and it conducted investigations 
in connection with applications to carry firearms. It 
handled the general intelligence and counter-intelli- 
gence operations of the country. In April, 1955, Gen- 
eral Nguyen Ngoc Le was appointed Director General 
of National Police and Security and Surete Services. 
The Surete was under the administrative leadership 
of the Secretary of Interior. 


The municipal police forces operated in all of the 
larger cities of Viet Nam. The Saigon-Cholon Depart- 
ment operates out of a main Police Headquarters and 
seven Arrondissements or precincts, and a series of 
posts within each of these precincts. The city had 
grown from 300,000 in 1940, to more than 2 million 
in 1955; thus, the department, shorthanded in _per- 
sonnel, was attempting to cope with greatly increased 
police problems ranging from a terrific traffic prob- 
lem to those problems always associated with crowded 
living conditions, unemployment, and_ insecurity. 
These conditions were duplicated in many respects 
in other larger cities. 


The Gendarmerie is a small, uniformed police 
organization attached to the Ministry of Defense. The 
personnel were well-trained police officers and worked 
in close cooperation with military and civil police. 
They were distributed throughout the country and 
were principally concerned with traffic accident in- 
vestigation, and investigations concerning military per- 
sonnel. 


For one to understand the complexities of the police 
organizations in Viet Nam, one must first understand 
the structure of the Government. Some knowledge 
of the regional and provincial administration is essen- 
tial. 


There are three regions South of the 17th parallel; 
the Pays Montagnards du Sud (PMS), Central, and 
Southern Regions. The Government appoints a de- 
legation to each region to represent it, and at the 
head of this delegation is the Delegue, in administra- 
tive charge of each region through his leadership of 
the Delegation. At each of the regional headquarters 
there is maintained a series of Governmental services, 
including the police and security services. These 
regional services are responsible to the Delegue for 
administrative matters, but report to their central 
ministry in Saigon on technical matters.* Each of 
these three regions includes a number of provinces. 
The PMS has four provinces and the autonomous 
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municipality of Dalat. Central Viet Nam has nine, 
plus the autonomous municipalities of Tourane and 
Hue. South Viet Nam has 21 and the autonomous 
municipality of Saigon-Cholon. Within each of these 
provinces there is a Province Chief, his Headquarters 
Staff and bureau, and a series of provincial services 
similar to the regional services. Police, security and 
the Civil Guard are included in these provincial serv- 
ices. The autonomous municipalities are governed 
by a mayor who is also in charge of security and police 
services within his municipality. 


As is the case at the regional level, these services 
are responsible to the Chief of Province for adminis- 
trative matters and are related to the Central Ministry 
through the regional services on technical matters. 
The remoteness of some of the provinces, the utte1 
lack of communications, as well as other reasons 
caused some province chiefs to become literally 
“king” in their province. The police problems were 
many. In addition to the many crimes and misde 
meanors, which would be of concern to ‘the police 
of any country, there was the problem of security, 
both in the country-side and in the cities. In the 
rural areas, this security threat took the form ol 
eruptions of open warfare between government forces 
and the armed sects and bandits. Provinces in the 
extreme West and South were considered unsafe fo1 
travel because of the eruptions and the existence of 
armed bandits along the highways. Viet Minh sub 
versive activities added greatly to the problem. Pro 
vinces in those areas were under military province 
chiefs instead of the usual civil leadership; thus, 
the police of Viet Nam _ not only faced the problems 
of robbery, traffic control, vice, civil disorders, etc., 
but, also the problems of providing physical security. 


WORK OF THE MSU POLICE DIVISION 


Chief Howard Hoyt and Richard Rogers had to 
“dig out” much of the basic information outlined 
above regarding the structure of the police in Free 
Viet Nam. 

While this was being done, the Vietnamese Secretary 
of Interior, Bui Van Tinh (presently Ambassador to 
Japan) asked that the Police Mission: 

1. Work toward streamlining the Civil Police forces 
from an administrative point of view; 


them, if possible; 


2. Review agencies with a view to consolidating 


3. Direct energies toward training of all agencies, 
which he recognized as a major need; and 

!. Review of the police agencies’ physical needs 
and requirements. 

A general work plan for Civil Security was devel 
oped. This plan called for three law enforcement 
agencies, (instead of four) all under the Secretary ol 
Interior. The general plan was as follows: 


1. The municipal police in Saigon-Cholon to be 
properly trained, uniformed and adequately armed. 
Aid to be provided for transportation and communi 

“On December 17, 1956, by Presidential Decree, the 
administrative authority of the Delegue was abolished. 
The Delegue now remains as an inspector of administra- 
tive functions and practices only. 
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cations, inasmuch as Saigon-Cholon had the greatest 
population concentration. 


2. The Civil Guard to be uniformed, trained, and 
armed. The Civil Guard to be responsible for law 
and order in all of Free Viet Nam outside the incor- 
porated cities. The men to become a part of the 
community in which they live. To be responsible 
for Internal Security to a point of military emergency, 
at which time the Army would be called in at the 
discretion of the President. To be responsible for 
intelligence collection and reports in their areas. To 
be equipped and trained with modern mobile com- 
munications and firearms equipment. To have mo- 
bile, hard-striking special companies to reinforce posts 
in troubled areas. 


3. The Surete to be essentially an investigative body 
working in plain clothes. They would be responsible 
for criminal investigations; for immigration and cus- 
toms, narcotics and drugs, postal inspection and in- 
vestigation of tax evasion, etc. The VBI would oper- 
ate a central criminal detection laboratory for all 
police agencies in Viet Nam, operate central criminal 
files and records, and develop crime trend reports, 
analyses, and statistics. "They would analyze all in- 
telligence and coordinate action taken. 


This plan was submitted to and approved by Viet- 
namese officials and is now being put into effect. 


Between conferences, surveys, and discussions, the 
assimilation of the information received, and the 
writing of reports, Howard and Dick were taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to meet and talk with 
as many of the Vietnamese people as possible.  Al- 
though they still lived at the Majestic Hotel, by now 
the MSU project was housed at 26, duong Gua-Long. 
Staff members for the other portions of MSU's project 
were arriving from time to time. 


During this period, the atmosphere in and about 
Saigon was heavy with intrigue, rumors, and suspi- 
cions, During May and June, several bombs were 
exploded in American cars, but fortunately no one 
was injured. The city was infiltrated by Communists, 
Communist sympathizers, Binh Xuyen sympathizers, 
and many of the dissident sects. Rumors of all kinds 
spread rapidly. For example, when two Americans 
died of hepatitis, word was slyly passed around to the 
American community that hepatitis would strike the 
entire colony, and this was just the beginning. 


The streets of Saigon were laden with soldiers of 
the French Expeditionary Forces, mostly composed of 
Senegalese, Arabs, and Indian troops, and the Foreign 
Legion (predominantly German) . 


July 20, 1955, dawned hot and clear. At 9:00 A. M. 
a Vietnamese parade formed near Rue Catinat, which 
is the Fifth Avenue of Saigon; the parade was organ- 
ized ostensibly for the purpose of protesting the pres- 
ence in Saigon of Communist members (North Viet 
Nam) in the International Commission for Super- 
vision and Control (I. C. C.) which was supervising 
the Geneva Agreements partitioning Viet Nam at the 
17th parallel. The parade peacefully entered the 
Catinat and marched toward the Majestic Hotel where 
some of the members of ICC were staying. Also 
residing at the hotel were Howard Hoyt and many 
new MSU personnel who had recently arrived to fill 
positions in the various divisions of the public ad- 
ministration field. At that time of the morning, all 
MSU team members were at work, but many of the 
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agile and every inch a POLICE CAR! 


Here is the car that is engineered and built to meet the specialized needs of law enforce- 
ment agencies. From the Canadian border to the Rio Grande, the famous Dodge Pursuit 
has proved its ability to master the most strenuous requirements of police work. 


@ PERFORMS LIKE A POLICE CAR 


Six highly advanced Dodge V-8’s, from the standard 
252 hp. Red Ram to the unmatched 320 hp. Super D-500 
Pursuit with special TorqueFlite Pursuit Transmission, 
let you select the engine option exactly suited to 
your specific operation. 


e HANDLES LIKE A POLICE CAR 


The tremendous road-holding and cornering ability of 
the Dodge Pursuit is a direct result of the torsion-bar- 
sprung front end, improved ball-joint suspension and 
outboard-mounted rear leaf springs, engineering ad- 
vances available only in Dodge Torsion-Aire, and 
standard on all Swept-Wing Pursuit models. 


e STOPS LIKE A POLICE CAR 


Exclusive Total-Contact Brakes, standard on all Dodge 
cars, provide a reserve of extra stopping power and 
jresistance to fade. Their unique design, unlike that of 
jordinary brakes, assures full-area contact between the 
| brake lining and the drum under all conditions. 








OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO POLICE UNITS 


TEXAS RANGERS e 





New 320 hp. Super D-500 Pursuit V-8 
Developing 400 Ib. ft. of Torque 
at 3600 RPM 


Designed specially for police use, the 361 cu. in. 
Super D-500 Pursuit is equipped with dual 4- 
barrel carburetors, 10 to 1 compression ratio and 
special valve springs with improved dampening 
characteristics at high RPM. This package also 
includes oversized Total-Contact Brakes with 12” 
linings and heavy duty wheels. 


In service with such outstanding units as: CALIFORNIA STATE POLICE 
OHIO TURNPIKE AUTHORITY e RENO, NEVADA e 


New Dodge Sure-Grip Differential 
with Automatic Traction-Pilot 


Transfers power automatically to the wheel with 
the best grip on the road. Provides greater trac- 
tion on rough or slippery surfaces, improves 
control when cornering at high speeds and assures 
greater stability at high speeds. Trouble-free 
mechanical clutch requires a minimum of service 
Almost essential for operation in severe climates 
or on unimproved road surfaces. 


FERNDALE, MICHIGAN e 


New Dodge Constant-Control 
Power Steering 


Provides greater road ‘‘feel’’ for increased 
driver security at high speeds, yet reduces the 
effort required for parking or slow-speed maneu- 
vers. Works full-time for continuous assistance. 
Simpler co-axial mounting takes less room in 
engine compartment and blocks the entrance of 
noise and vibration into driving compartment. 
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Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 


superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 


of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 
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wives of the members were still at the hotel. The 
parade reached the hotel and, in a moment, with no 
warning, turned into a riotous mob. The mob pro- 
ceeded to smash the windows of the hotel and finally 
entered and demolished anything and everything with- 
in reach. Rooms were entered, and personal belong- 
ings were destroyed and thrown out the windows. 
The police, after having been chastened a week pre- 
viously for having made some arrests during a smaller 
disturbance, did little to hinder the operations of 
this mob. Fortunately, there was little, if any, per- 
sonal injury although property and personal effects 
damage ran into thousands of dollars. Only after 
the appearance of a Vietnamese military force was 
any semblance of order restored. Most of the MSU 
families residing at the hotel were left with only the 
clothes on their backs. The Vietnamese Government 
fully reimbursed the American personnel for the prop- 
erty damage, but, to this day, this incident is still 
the subject of conversation in Saigon. 

Shortly after the Majestic riot, the bombing of cars 
and of various installations began again. It was not 
until the middle of August before these ceased and 
life returned to normalcy in Saigon. Even during 
September and October, however there was occasion- 
ally heard the sound of the Vietnamese Army batteries 
shelling the remnants of the Binh Xuyen in the 
swamps and rice paddies adjacent to Saigon. 


After Gilbert Shelby’s arrival in July, operations of 
the police unit were, expanded. Although MSU's ad- 
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visors continued to work together on some projects, 
Dick was assigned to work closely with the Civil 
Guard, and Gil devoted much of his time to the 
Saigon-Cholon Municipal Police and to inquiring into 
matters concerning the training of police. 

Later, additions to the Police Division included: 
Corey Dymond, Royce Williams, Joseph Marlow, and 
the writer. With the arrival of Jack Ryan on Oc- 
tober 31,- 1955, the police group was finally at full 
strength. 


A further report on reorganization of the Viet Nam 
police by Mr. Sloane will appear in a future issue. 


USED POLICE UNIFORMS FOR SALE 


The following used police uniforms, all tailor made 
and in good condition, are being offered for sale by 
the Round Lake Park, Illinois, Police Department: 


10 blue blouses (Chicago police style) $12 ea. 
7 pair blue pants, white side stripe (Chicago 
police style) $ 8 ea. 


24 pair French gray pants, gold side stripe $ 8 ea. 
12 Eisenhower jackets, blue whipcord gray 


trim $90 ea. 
20 police caps, French gray topsalso change 

able blue tops $ 3 ce. 
16 gray poplin shirts $¢ 2 ea, 


Anyone interested may write to Chief Wilson Mon- 
tori, 428 North Clifton Drive, Round Lake Park, 
Round Lake, Illinois. 
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Want the “Litterbug Rag”? 


If your department has a police band, here is how 
to get a new novelty number—“Litterbug Rag” —foi 
its repertory just for the asking. 


Created last summer for local radio recordings in 
connection with the Los Angeles Clean City Cam- 
paign, a simple jingle, set to the familiar “Musicians’ 
Call,” proved to be so popular with disc jockeys, 
educators and the public alike on the west coast that 
it has become the basis for an unprecedented, nation- 
wide musical crusade sponsored by Keep America 
Beautiful, Inc. 

—— 

The “Litterburg Rag,” by John Warrington, com- 
plete band arrangements will be mailed to public 
private and parochial school superintendents and 
principals throughout the country, as well as to col- 
lege and university music directors; to industrial 
sponsors of Keep America Beautiful who have em- 
ployee bands; to fire departments, police departments, 
fraternal organizations and other such bands. Keep 
America Beautiful kits are being mailed to Den 
Mothers of Cub Scouts, and radio and TV stations 
will receive kits with feature recordings of the musical 
number by a professional Dixie Jazz Combo and an 
animated cartoon spot. 


The song itself, written by Del Porter, Robert Sande 
and Larry Green, goes like this: 


If you throw paper in the street 
You're a Litterbug! 

If you don’t keep our beaches neat 
You're a Litterbug! 

Ij you throw litter from your cai 
A Litterbug is what you are 

If you throw litter anywhere, 
Street, beach or in the air— 
You're a Litterbug! 


Requests for “Litterbug Rag” complete 43-piece 
band arrangements (with conductor’s part and. six 
lyric sheets) as well as for copies of piano, guitar and 
voice only, are being filled, free of charge, on a “first 
come, first served” basis. 

All requests should be addresed to Keep America 
Beautiful, Inc., Special Projects Section, 99 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Bank Robberies in Germany 
The Federal Republic of Germany during the past 
year has suffered numerous “wild west” type bank 
robberies. 


In the latest such robbery, occurring in Mannheim, 
Germany, two armed bandits took approximately 
15,000 Deutsch Marks valued at about $11,000. Dur- 
ing the get-a-way, the bandits killed a local policeman 
and seriously wounded a second. 

As a result of a nation-wide alarm, the bank robbers, 
one a 25 year old German and one a 31 year old Eng- 
lishman, were apprehended three days later in Frank- 
furt, Germany. 

German civilian police from the entire Federal 
Republic, as well as military police of the 382d MP 
Bn, formed part of the funeral procession honoring 
the Mannheim policeman who died in line of duty. 
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SPEED-WATCH ... 
PIONEERS IN THE FIELD... 
NOW WITH THESE 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 





@® NEW AUTOMATIC OPERATION 
@ NEW WEIGHT SWITCHES 

@ NEW IMPROVED CONNECTORS 
@ CERTIFIED ACCURACY 


The Speed-Watch is the simplest, most accurate, and 
best way for checking speed. Operator of the new 
Speed-Watch has only to flip the single toggle switch. 
Automatically the Speed-Watch will time the vehicle 
as it passes between two road tubes and the speed 

i i S in M.P.H l 
registered will be shown in M.P.H. on a large, 
clear dial. 


Speed-Watch has international distribution and is 
widely used by many State 
Police departments. Over 1500 
users will testify to the fine per- 
formance and gratifying results 
of Speed-Watch. 

Available in 22 foot field dis- 
tance for automatic operation; 
66 foot for both automatic and 
manual operation and 132 foot 
for manual operation only. 

Buy the pioneer in the 
field . . . Speed-Watch 


Proven by over 1500 users... 





Limited number of territories open to qualified agents. 


Better Enforcement @ Less Speeding @ Fewer Accidents 


TRAFFIC-HOUSE 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 
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U. S. PARK POLICE SURVEY RELEASED 


Ofhcial survey report on the United States Park 
Police in Washington, D. C., has been released by 
Secretary of the Interior Fred 
A. Seaton. The report, which 
has been awaited with wide 
public interest, was submitted 
by Donald S. Leonard, Det- 
roit, Mich., police adminis- 
tration consultant, retired 
commissioner of the Michigan 
State Police and past presi- 
dent of the IACP. 

One of the key recommen- 
dations in the report, which 
completes the over-all survey 
of the Office of National Cap- 
ital Parks conducted by a 5- 
man team of park executives 
and law enforcement and management experts, is 
that a Police Trial Board similar to that of the Metro- 
politan Police Department in Washington, D. C., be 
created. An order for legislation to accomplish this 
has been given by Secretary Seaton. 





Donald S. Leonard 


“The Park Police report contains findings on both 
the credit and debit side,’ Secretary Seaton observed. 
“Every Park Police member can take pride in the 
study’s conclusions that‘ the force has made marked 
progress in recent years, that work performance in 
the main is of high caliber and good output, and 
that the force generally has the good will and respect 
of the citizenry, as well as other law enforcement 
agencies at all levels of government.” 


In his survey report Mr. Leonard observed that the 
concept of the force, its purposes, and its functions 
should be clarified; that the majority of its mem- 
bers are conscientious and dedicated to their work, 
that the‘force is short of supervisory officers and is 
considerably undermanned; that the promotional and 
disciplinary systems need revision; and that recruiting 
and training procedures should be improved. 


In urging revision of the Park Police disciplinary 
system, Mr. Leonard recommended “legislation be in- 
troduced in Congress to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish a Trial Board similar to the 
Board now in operation in the Metropolitan Police 
Department with powers to try and to punish, 
subject to appropriate review, members of the United 
States Park Police charged with violation of prescribed 
ollenses, such as relate to misconduct, violation of the 
law or departmental regulations.” 


The report said present disciplinary procedures 
in the Park Police make it virtually impossible to 
maintain high disciplinary standards. Mr. Leonard 
stated that ‘the chief and commanding officers are 
deprived of the necessary control to operate the force 
in the public interest, and members of the force are 
deprived of a fair and impartial hearing before dis- 
ciplinary action is taken. Because commanding offi- 
cers sometimes doubt they will receive proper support 
in disciplinary proceedings, Mr. Leonard said they 
“are becoming more and more inclined to ignore 
situations injurious to the force.” 
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In commenting on the lack of sufficient authority 
for the chief of the Park Police, the report said, “Al- 
though held accountable for operations, the chief is 
denied the proper tools of administration . . . It is 
recommended that there be delegated to the chief 
sufficient authority to meet the requirements and 
responsibilities of his position.” 

The report recommended that “immediate steps be 
taken to bring the force to a total police strength ol 
241 positions, or an increase of 51 officers.” It also 
stated that future requirements suggest a 10-year in- 
crease of 217 officers, including the 51 recommended 
now, to bring the total police strength to 407 positions. 

Mr. Leonard was critical of the slowness in pro- 
moting officers and singled out the lack of recruit- 
ment among younger men. He recommended 31 years 
of age as the maximum for a recruit; establishment 
of higher educational standards; and recruitment from 
the Metropolitan Police eligibility roster. His report 
also suggested that vacancies in the grade of private 
be allowed to accumulate until there were a sufficient 
number to justify a training-school class. 

The report also recommended that the Crime Pre- 
vention Division be redesignated as the Investigation 
Division and that consideration be given to the estab 
lishment of the definite grades of detective, detective 
sergeant, and detective lieutenant. 

Secretary Seaton praised Mr. Leonard for the report 
and said that it will help to strengthen and to improve 
the Park Police. 


November Keeler Institute Grads 





Shown above are the ten graduates of the fall 
session of the Keeler Polygraph Institute in Chicago 
Standing, |. to r., Philip J. Nicaud, New Orleans Po- 
lice Department; Charles W. Bythway, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, Police Department; James D. Hoey, 


State’s Attorney staff, Chicago; Willis S. Peterson, 
Ohio State Fire Marshal's staff; William C. Donaldson, 
Sheriff's Office, Tampa, Fla. 

Seated, Carl O. Moon, Sheriff's Office, Beaumont, 
Tex.; Steele F. Westbrook, Oklahoma State Bureau 
of Investigation; L. R. Wynne, Amarillo, Tex., Police 
Department; Asbury C. Shorter, Jr., South Carolina 
Law Enforcement, and Edward J]. O'Meara, Sheriff's 
Office, Casper, Wyo. 
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Engineering Fellowships Available 


The Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale University, 
announces fellowships available to qualified graduate 
engineers who are citizens of the United States and 
would like to enter the profession of traffic engineer- 
ing asa career. The fellowships cover a full academic 
year of graduate study, starting in September, 1958 
and terminating the following May. They provide 
a living stipend of $1,400.00 disbursed at the rate of 
$175.00 per month for a period of eight months, while 
a student is enrolled. The fellowships also provide 
the tuition of $600.00, which amounts to a total value 
of $2,000.00 for each fellowship. The fellowships are 
made available to the Bureau through grants from 
the Automotive Safety Foundation, the Esso Safety 
Foundation, The Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, and The James S$. Kemper Foundation. 

In addition to the fellowships, the Bureau offers 
tuition scholarships to qualified municipal and state 
highway engineers who will receive salaries from their 
employers while undertaking the graduate work. This 
arrangement is considered by many employers to be 
a form of in-service personnel training. 

The academic year of study offered by the Bureau 
consists of two full semesters of classroom work, lab- 
oratory and individual research, required reading, field 
problems and seminars. The courses include (1) 
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traffic characteristics and measurements, (2) traffic reg- 
ulations and control devices, (3) highway planning, 
(4) highway location and geometric design, and (5) 
highway administration and finance. Traffic experts 
from all over the country are invited to speak as 
guest lecturers at frequent intervals. 


Applications for admission and fellowships may 
be obtained by writing to Mr. Fred W. Hurd, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale University, 
Strathcona Hall, New Haven, Connecticut. The 
closing date for filing applications is March 1, 1958. 
Previous experience in traffic work is not essential to 
become a successful candidate for a fellowship or 
scholarship when high academic qualifications are 
indicated. 


Thirty-five law enforcement officers from various 
parts of the United States and Canada, and from 
two countries abroad, attended a seminar on law en- 
forcement photography at Eastman Kodak Company 
in Rochester, N. Y., Dec, 2-6. The officers are photog- 
raphic specialists in their respective departments. 
Photographic techniques useful in crime detection 
and investigation were studied during the seminar 
under the direction of Harris B. Tuttle, Kodak’s con- 
sultant on law enforcement photography. It is the 
sixth such seminar sponsored by Kodak. 
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Asks Crime Commission Association Delegates to Continue Vigilance 





Rights Of “The Criminal vs 
Rights Of Lau- Abiding Public 


By CHIEF ROBERT V. MURRAY 
Metropolitan Police Department 
Washington, D. C. 


Phe work of Citizens’ Crime Commissions is ex- 
tremely important, not only to our individual com- 
munities, but also to the entire nation. The two and 
one-half million serious crimes committed in our 
nation every year stagger the imagination. At this 
rate, there are not many of us who can escape being 
the victim of some serious crime during our lifetime. 
I do not see how any responsible citizen can remain 
complacent and indifferent to this problem. It does 
appear, however, that many citizens cannot see how 
crime affects them personally until it really does. 


This is just one reason why I have such a great 
deal of respect for the job you and your organizations 
are doing. I feel that it is the duty of every citizen 
to recognize the evil effects olf crime on their com- 
munity and I know. that you are helping to keep 
this fact before their eyes. 


I would like to say that I have the highest regard 
for our local Washington Criminal Justice organiza- 
tion. It has extended to me, personally, and to the 
department, assistance and cooperation in the form 
of suggestions for improvement of law enforcement. 


There are no perfect police departments! Any po- 
lice administrator worthy of his pay appreciates con- 
structive criticism and suggestions as to ways of im- 
proving his department or he shouldn’t be where 
he is. Citizens’ Crime Commissions can and should 
perform this function for the people of their com- 
munities. While I have heard you referred to as 
“watch-dogs over the police,’ I prefer to think of 
you as the policeman’s best friend. 


From the viewpoint of a police chief, I feel that 
there has developed here in this jurisdiction a situa- 
tion which might well merit the thought and consi- 
deration of your groups. It appears to me_ that 
there has been brought into sharp focus here the 
rights of the criminal as opposed to the rights and 
security of the law-abiding public. While I necessari- 
ly will refer to local situations, it may be that you 


Chief Murray, who is third vice president of LACP, 
addressed the Conference of National Association of 
Citizens’ Crime Commissions, held’ November 13. 
1957, in Washington, D.C. This is a briefed report 
of his remarks to the Crime Commission delegates, 
who represented all sections of the country. 
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will find some comparable instances in your own 
communities. 


Over the ias: several years there have been several 
opinions written by our judiciary which have reversed 
convictions previously obtained in our District Court, 
and the language of these opinions has placed restric 
tions on law enforcement agencies not previously en 
countered. These opinions have also had the end 
result of freeing certain criminals who had com 
mitted heinous crimes to return to preying on society 
in this or other jurisdictions, if they had the desire. 


I firmly believe that the rights of the individual 
should be protected by our judiciary, but, on the othe 
hand, I also feel that the rights and security of the 
responsible law-abiding citizenry should weigh heavily 
in the balance of justice. 


New restrictions placed on the police and govern 
ment prosecutors by certain opinions have the re 
sult of permitting individuals guilty of criminal acts 
to remain free because convictions cannot be sustained 
under these rules. The resulting leniency toward 
the criminal element, I think, could well merit study 
by your Conference, with a view to determining 
whether the balance is being swung too far in favon 
of the criminal at the expense of society. 


JUDICIAL RESTRICTIONS ON POLICE 


With your permission, I should like to direct you 
attention to several of these opinions, which appeai 
to me, as a representative of the police viewpoint, to 
place restrictions on law enforcement. 


The conviction of Allen Benton foi possession ol 
the implements of crime after a previous conviction 
for a felony was reversed on appeal, on the ground 
that the defendant is not required to explain the 
possession of burglars’ tools as heretofore, if they are 
tools that could be used for some legitimate endeavor 
Even though Judge Wilber Miller in his dissent stated 
that the majority had erred, the Government is bound 
by the rule that it must now prove, in addition to 
possession of the tools, the intent of the defendant 
to commit a crime. 


Several rulings in this jurisdiction on the point ol 
Pn sa:iaaidas Ca { . F 
delay in arraignment have ruled out confessions undet 
conditions previously accepted by the courts. On¢ 


of these was the case of Clarence Edward Watson 
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arrested July 17, 1953, for the murder of Alyce O. 
Taggart in her room at the Scott Hotel. His finger- 
print had been found at the scene of a rape case at 
another location a few blocks from the Scott Hotel. 
He was first questioned about the rape and other 
cases of housebreaking and assault. He first confessed 
these cases and then the murder case. He reenacted 
all crimes on the morning of July 18th and dictated 
a written statement. An investigation was made to 
verify the confession. He was arraigned at 2:00 p. m. 
the same day, later tried and convicted of the rape. 
His subsequent conviction in the murder case was 
reversed, the appellate decision holding that nothing 
the defendant said after court was in session should 
have been admitted as evidence, even though it was 
voluntary and was received as soon as it was reason- 
ably possible, considering the lengthy investigation 
necessary in the case. However, Watson was retried 
and found guilty without the written confession be- 
ing used as evidence. Conviction was again reversed 
under the Mallory decision. 


A case such as that of Katherine Rettig, charged with 
first degree murder of her husband while in their 
home, points up the problems of the police when 
extensive investigations are required after an arrest 
on probable cause to determine that the suspect is 
not in fact innocent. After this defendant’s arrest 
at 7:30 a. m., Sunday, October 24, 1954, she told 
several conflicting stories which required investiga- 
tion to determine their truth or falsity. After being 
confronted with the results of this investigation, all 
of which pointed to her guilt, she confessed and was 
arraigned at a coroner’s hearing at 11:00 a. m., Mon- 
day, October 25th, and was later tried and convicted 
of second degree murder. This conviction was re- 
versed on the ground that she was interrogated for 
too long a time and should have been arraigned on 
Sunday. Had she been arraigned prior to completion 
of the investigation of her statements, there would 
have been the risk of arraigning an innocent individ- 
ual, had any of her conflicting stories been proven 
truthful. I agree that there should be no unnecessary 
delay in arraignment, but I also feel that the police 
should have a reasonable time in which to investigate 
statements and denials of guilt by persons arrested 
on probable: cause in order to insure that innocent 
persons are not charged with crime. 


ROUTINE POLICE PROCEDURE QUESTIONED 


I would like to point out that two investigative 
aids found to be highly important to successful crimi- 
nal investigation are the routine fingerprinting and 
photographing of suspects in cases. Files of finger- 
prints are developed, from which identification can 
later be made of latent fingerprints left at crime 
scenes. Files of photographs are maintained which 
later may be shown to victims for possible identifi- 
cation of suspects in robbery cases, assaults or other 
offenses against the person. The propriety of even 
this routine processing of suspects prior to arraign- 
ment has been questioned. And it is a fact that in 
our own department many suspects have been cleared 
of suspicion by investigation conducted after they 
have related their stories or given alibis for their 
whereabouts. This has been true, even in cases in 
which the complaining witnesses have positively iden- 
tified the suspects. One case in particular stands out 
in my memory. A complainant identified a suspect 
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who the officers investigating his alibi were satisfied 
was not the culprit and who was released by them 
without charge. Further investigation by the officers 
did locate the culprit who confessed to this and other 
offenses. When the culprit was brought before the 
complainant with the details of the offense which 
only he would have known, she was still not satisfied 
that the first suspect was innocent! 


These rulings have affected our local jurisdiction. 
I would now like to turn to a ruling that has more 
far-reaching effect—the Supreme Court's decision in 
the Mallory case rendered during the October term 
ol 1956. 

THE MALLORY CASE DECISION 

This is the sequence of events in the Mallory case. 
Mallory attacked and raped the complainant in the 
basement of an apartment house when she was using 
the laundry room. He had a mask over his face so 
the complainant could not be sure of identification. 
In the janitor’s quarters, in the same apartment house 
basement, lived Mallory and several other men. The 
police, of course, were duty-bound to investigate these 
men. Mallory fitted the general description and 
had been wearing the type of hat the complainant 
described. The janitor was, it appeared, covering 
up for him by not telling the police he lived there. 
Mallory was brought to ‘headquarters at 2:30 p. m. 
the day following the rape, along with his two 
nephews who also lived in the janitor’s quarters, 
since available evidence pointed to one of these three 
suspects. Later all three men volunteered to take a 
polygraph, or what is commonly known as “lie de- 
tector” test. The two nephews were given the test 
first, then Mallory was given the test which he volun- 
tarily agreed to take. He then stated he wanted to 
tell all about the case, which he did verbally. This 
statement was then reduced to writing, and later he 
confronted the complainant, telling her all the de- 
tails of the case. Now, remember, there was insufficient 
evidence upon which to arraign Mallory until after 
he confessed. He does not allege that any force, 
threats, promises or coercion of any kind were used 
to get him to tell about the case. He confessed about 
seven and one-half hours after arrest, after the time- 
consuming investigation noted, was tried and found 
guilty, and the jury recommended the death penalty. 
He appealed. 


The majority of the U. S. Court of Appeals ruled 
that the conviction should stand. The appeal was 
on the ground of illegal detention and unnecessary 
delay in arraignment. Up to this point we have the 
trial judge and the majority of the U. S. Court ol 
Appeals seeing no justification for the defendant's 
claim that there was unnecessary delay. However, 
the U. S. Supreme Court differed and ordered a new 
trial. They said, in effect, that Mallory and other 
criminals guilty of the most heinous crimes should 
not be questioned about any incriminating circum- 
tances. Even voluntary statements given prior to ar- 
raignment may be excluded under this rule, unless 
there is arraignment without unnecessary delay. 


With the evidence on. hand at the time prior to 
questioning the suspects, the officers could not have 
been sure they were charging the guilty person. The 
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Supreme Court’s decision, based on Rule 5(A) ol 
the Federal Rules of Procedure in Criminal Cases, 
interprets Congress’ intention of “without unnecessary 
delay” as no delay at all except to confront the ac- 
cused with third parties for quick verification of his 
story. Judges throughout the country have previously 
admitted confessions found to be voluntary without 
this stringent interpretation of ‘‘unnecessary delay” in 
arraignment. 


There is no doubt in my mind, and the minds ol 
others who worked on this case, that Mallory is guilty, 
(he has never denied his guilt since his confession) , 
but today he is a free,man. It is frustrating to a 
police officer to know positively that a person is thor- 
oughly guilty of a crime and to see that individual 
walk away from the halls of justice a free man be- 
cause of a technicality in the law or a decision ove 
ruling previously accepted standards. While these 
circumstances tend to discourage law enforcement 
ofhcers and prosecuting officials, the law abiding citi- 
zenry are those most affected. 


One of our most able Congressmen, the Honorable 
James C. Davis of Georgia, himself a former judge, 
in June of this year (1957) in the House of Represen 
tatives expressed serious concern over what he termed 
a tendency of leniency toward criminals, of favoring 
the criminals over the protection of society, and in- 
dicated that the public should be kept as well in 
formed as possible. Other members of Congress have 
expressed concern and I am sure that many of you 
are concerned about the effect that such decisions as 
that in the Mallory case will have on law enforcement 
in your home communities. You will want to be vigi- 
lant, certainly, and to lend your support to remedial 
legislation when it appears to be the proper course 
of action. 


An example of this type of action is that which 
followed the Supreme Court's decision in the Jencks 
case, in which it was ruled that the defendant could 
have the statements of government witnesses. Com- 
plying with this decision, our local courts necessarily 
had to permit the defendant to see these statements, 
including the notes of the arresting officers. Some 
Federal cases were dismissed rather than comply with 
the conditions laid down by this decision. The great 
danger in complying with this rule was that of divulg- 
ing the names of persons who had furnished confi 
dential information to law enforcement agencies and 
thereby subjecting them to the possibility of serious 
bodily harm or death or at least great mental anguish. 
On representations made to Congress, the broad lati 
tude of this rule now has been minimized by statute 
providing that such statements may not be viewed 
by the defendant until after the government witness 
has testified, and then only such portion as relates 
to the witness’ testimony. 


THE DEFENSE OF INSANITY 

There is one other area of defense claims in crimi- 
nal cases in this jurisdiction and its effect on local 
law enforcement to which I would like to call your 
attention—and that is the defense of insanity. In 
the last several years this defense has been the vehicle 
for freeing dozens of persons, who, when in police 
custody, appeared to be normal. 
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Many of these individuals, after a few months or 
less of confinement in hospitals, were found in their 
usual haunts, continuing their lives of crime as before. 
Some admittedly used this as a ruse to “beat the rap,” 
as they put it, several different times and each time 
for a series of crimes. Just to mention a few instances 
of a local nature that fit into this category, I refei 
to Russell Leon Parry, who had to be apprehended 
the third time for a series of holdups before he was 
finally sentenced. The Frank Knighton case also 
points out very forcefully how the innocent suffer as 
a result of such individuals being released. This in- 
dividual was apprehended for committing a numbei 
of assaults on young girls in Washington but was 
later released without trial. He turned up in West 
Virginia where he had poisoned the entire family ol 
a young girl by putting poison into the well. 


Several years ago the then United States Attorney, 
Mr. Leo A. Rover, tried to close this loophole by 
bringing most of these cases to trial after their release 
from hospitals. This system was gaining many addi- 
tional convictions until the ruling in the Monte Dur- 
ham case. Prior to this decision, the test was to prove 
the accused knew right from wrong. However, the 
rule has now been changed from the prior concept 
by the opinion in this case and in the reversal of the 
murder conviction of Russell E. Carter, which was 
filed October 24, 1957, and which was used to clarify 
the Durham opinion. Some degree of confusion 
experienced by prosecutors and law enforcement ofh- 
cials can be seen, I think, in the language of the Carte 
case, wherein, in explaining the requisites for a find 
ing of not guilty by reason of insanity, there is this 
statement, and I quote: requires the use of 
double negatives and so, perhaps is not clear. We 
made such a statement in Durham, and it necessarily 
involved the use of ‘unless’ and three ‘nots.’ What 
we mean there and what we mean here is: ‘If you 
believe beyond a reasonable doubt either that he was 
not suffering from a diseased or defective mental con 
dition or that the act was not the product of such 
abnormality you may convict.” 


And then, after this new concept of the insanity 
rule was established—to top it off—the Durham case 
was finally disposed of by a plea of the defendant 
to petit larceny, which to my mind indicated he ad- 
mitted he was sane after all. In fact, he so stated 
to the judge who accepted his plea to the offense. 


I think it is well to point out that our appellate 
decisions are not always unanimous, and dissenting 
judges have at times spoken out in strong language 
against what one referred to as a “trend to leniency 
for the criminal,” and another as “a mawkish exag- 
geration of the rights of the criminal.” 


It is evident, I think, that the police investigator's 
job is becoming more and more difficult, as well as 
that the U. S. Attorney and trial courts are experienc- 
ing further restrictions on getting evidence to the 
juries. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE MALLORY DECISION 


Let me recount for you what effects it appears to 
me the Mallory decision alone might have, not only 
in this jurisdiction, but in other jurisdictions, partic- 
ularly in Federal courts. 

|. It excludes confessions voluntarily made and 
otherwise admissible except by reason of the time 
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element alone in arraignment. Conscientious law en- 
forcement officials here and elsewhere make every 
possible effort to safeguard defendants against making 
involuntary confessions. They do not want to charge 
innocent people, and certainly would agree that con- 
fessions by force, threats, violence, coercion or prom- 
ises are inadmissible. Court protection is already al- 
forded defendants in trial courts where judges restrict 
the use of confessions that defendants claim were 
made involuntarily, and, when admitted, the juries 
are also permitted to weigh evidence as to their volun- 
tariness and exclude them if found involuntary. 

2. In a relatively short time an untold number ol 
guilty persons would go free. I have seen a great many 
cases in recent years of the most heinous crimes that 
could never have been prosecuted under the Mallory 
rule. 


3. Innocent persons in great numbers would, of 
necessity, have to be arraigned and the stigma of a 
police record placed against them unless there is 
reasonable time to clear them by interrogation and 
investigation before arraignment. Department rec- 
ords of this city alone show that there have been 
thousands of such cases. These persons are usually 
implicated for reasons of shakedown, blackmail, false 
reports, reports to get sympathy, bad information and 
mistaken identity. More than a thousand false reports 
were made to our robbery squad in the last ten years. 
In sex cases there also have been hundreds of reports 
which on investigation were found to be false. 


1. The professional criminal, or the one who plans 
his crime so there will be no witnesses, will benefit 
by the Mallory decision. Here in Washington we 
have consistently shown a good percentage of clear- 
ance of crimes, according to the FBI Uniform Crime 
Reports. It is estimated that a great majority of 
professional crimes would go uncleared under the 
Mallory ruling. It encourages the criminal to dis- 
guise his identity by masks or other types of disguises 
and to kill or assault witnesses and victims so they 
will be unable to identify. 


5. A criminal committing multiple offenses will 
have to be arraigned on the first offense for which 
he is caught and all the others are likely to go un- 
cleared. This would result in a drastic reduction 
of the amount of property recovered, as well as a 
large number of uncleared offenses. 


6. Multiple defendants in many cases could not 
be prosecuted. When the first one is arrested, he 
would be arraigned, and further evidence implicating 
the others involved could not be obtained. If there 
were ten saboteurs operating and one were arrested 
and arraigned, the other nine would be warned and 
could not be detected. This would apply also to 
assassins or other criminals working in groups. 


7. If criminals who were operating in other states 
were caught in the District of Columbia and arraigned 
on the local charge, there would likely be no clearance 
of the cases occurring in other jurisdictions. We 
have many such cases, especially those involving near- 
by Maryland and Virginia. 


8. State courts may comply with the Supreme 
Court's views in the Mallory decision if legislation 
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is not passed. <A resulting rise in crime is sure to 
follow in the states under these conditions. 


9. Persons making “hoax confessions’ would have 
to be arraigned, whereas, with sufficient time to in 
vestigate, these persons could be cleared. 


10. Greater pressure will be placed on investigative 
officers. Their health will be affected and it will be 
harder to get good men to enter law enforcement 
under this type of restriction. 


The Mallory decision is, I believe, one of the most 
restrictive of all times on law enforcement agencies. 
Time alone can tell what its overall effects will be. 
I feel that it is highly important that we maintain 
a fair and proper balance between the rights of the 
individual and the concern that we have for not 
hampering effective and efficient law enforcement. 


This, then, is the experience of our police depart 
ment with the Mallory decision. We are not happy 
with it. And remember, it could happen to the states 
you represent. I am convinced that this should be 
a matter of great concern to all law enforcement 
agencies as well as our responsible law abiding citizens 
and that every effort should be made to find a legis 
lative remedy. 


I am confident a solution can be found. Congress 


is looking into the matter. 


You representatives of crime commissions must 
continue to be vigilant for better law enforcement 
You are doing a wonderful job, and you deserve a 
great deal of credit. 


POLICE SUPPLIES BY PLANE 





To provide better service to law enforcement agen 
cies throughout the country, the George F. Cake Com 
pany, Berkeley, Calif., the west’s largest distributon 
of law enforcement equipment and supplies, has re 


cently purchased a new Cessna 172 airplane. Jimmy 
Cake, above, owner of the company, is an experienced 
flyer and plans to use the plane extensively in making 
personal contact with law enforcement officials and 
in maintaining closer liaison with his branch offices 
and sales representatives. 
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TRAFFIC TRAINING FOR MP’S 


Perfectly simulated traffic mishaps staged daily on 
the streets of Oberammergau, Germany, even draw 
the admiration of the lederhosen-clad villagers, ac- 
complished actors of the world-famous Passion Play. 

These bizarre stagings, all sham, are training ex- 
ercises of one of the US Army, Europe’s most unusual 
schools—the Traffic Accident Prevention Course. 

Sponsored by the Military Police Branch of the US 
Army Intelligence, Military Police and Special Weap- 
ons School, located in the colorful old Bavarian town 
of Oberammergau, this comprehensive study gives at- 
tending military policemen a practical insight into 
trafic accident investigative procedures and reporting. 





It’s not an uncommon sight to come across one ol 
these realistic accidents at any of Oberammergau’s 
street corners; a dummy corpse, blood and tangled 
cars—and a cluster of students writing reports under 
the watchful eye of an expert instructor. The credi- 
bility of the scene is continually being tested by an 
interested crowd of actor-townspeople. 


The whole program is based on the idea that a 
military policeman well-trained in traffic accident in- 
vestigative procedures can write better and more com- 
plete reports. Eventual compilation and evaluation 
of reports results in better enforcement—and the trafhc 
accident rate drops. 


The instruction does not rely only on practical ex- 
ercises. Much of the time is spent in the classroom 
receiving pointers on all phases of investigation. The 
student gets a clear idea of what makes up the chain 
of events and is taught to distinguish between circum- 
stances and causes, between violations and causes and 
between causes of accidents and causes of resulting 
injury or damage. 

A stiff final examination, designed to test the tech- 
niques taught during the course, determines what the 
individual student has learned. The students are 
paired into investigative teams and are called to con- 
duct practically every type of investigation. Addi- 
tional realism is added by calling upon wives and 
German ict to participate as actors. 

The necessity of lowering the rate of traffic acci- 
dents in US Army, E urope, has established a need for 
a scientific approach to the accident problem. With 
this in mind, the Traffic Accident Prevention Course 
conducted by the Military Police Branch of the US 
Army Intelligence, Military Police and Special Weap- 
ons School is becoming an increasingly important part 
of the USAREUR’s war against needless traffic mis- 
haps. 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











If you would like to escape from humdrum reality 
now and then, you might let your imagination take 
a flyer. Of course there are those who would ask, 
“What's humdrum about reality today.” They have 
a point. With Sputnik and Muttnik, with the split- 
ting of the atom, guided missiles and all the talk 
about space travel, there is excitement and adventure 
we never dreamed of in life today. 

But the policeman can get a little tired of his daily 
routine. If he does, he can fancy what tomorrow 
might be like. For example, the predictions of eight 
top scientists can take you into a dream world that 
within the next 100 years might be reality. Here 
is what they think will happen in the century to 
follow and perhaps even before then. 

You will be able to control the size, shape and func- 
tion of your body, and you will talk with your mind, 
never moving your lips. 

You will never get mentally or emotionally ill be- 
cause your emotions and impulses will be controlled 
by drops or pills. 

And how about this one? 
a + to 8 hour week! 

Dad and Mom might not agree on a choice, but 
they will be able to pick the sex of their children 
and decide whether to have twins, triplets, or the 
customary one at a time. 

Much of our food will be made from sunshine, and 
our raw materials and drinking water will come from 
the sea. 

The sizzling steak will be a thing of the past. Most 
of our food will be vegetable and synthetic, but 
we'll be able to make it taste just as good as natural 
food. Taste won't matter so much, however. There 
will be seven billion people in the world but none 
will go hungry. 

If this is not enough to occupy your lively imagi- 
nation, try this one: The moon's surface will be 
subdivided among nations, and there will be lavish 
excursion hotels at scenic spots on the lunar body. 

By 2057, says Dr. Wernher von Braun, Nobel prize 
winner and creator of the German V-2 rocket who 
now is director of development operations for the 
Army ballistic missile agency at Huntsville, Alabama, 
the earth will be surrounded by a whole family ol 
artificial satellites. 

According to the Doctor, “Some of the satellites— 
and the best moneymakers among them—will have 
taken over the mailman’s job. They will receive 
messages radioed up to them while over one city, 
country or continent, and play it back while over 
others.” 

All of which causes us to think of our own futures. 
Perhaps the policeman will be obsolete too. Or will 
there be space policemen, thereby adding new woes 
to our already overworked law enforcement friends. 


You will be working 
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What makes us a little apprehensive about ow 
jobs during the next 100 years is the statement of 
Dr. John Weir, associate professor of psychology at 
the California Institute of Technology. Man should 
be able to learn to control the substance that governs 
the size and function of organs and systems, he pre- 
dicts. 


This means that man could alter himself at will, 
make himself more efficient. Or perhaps we could 
alter others, take out the bad streak and insert a 
good one. Could we then control the criminal mind? 
Could we make misbehavior a thing of the past? 


Summing up the inferences of Dr. Weir's predic 
tions, we should be able to learn the beginning ol 
human motives, values, feelings and emotions. 


“This will enable parents,” he said, “to provide ideal 
environment for their children so they can grow 
into emotionally secure, self-confident, happy adults.” 
And he could have added “law abiding.” Yes sir, 
the way things are going we are either going to be 
out of jobs or else the law enforcement business is 
going to boom. 


Maybe our children or grandchildren will be walk 
ing a beat on the moon. With all the new satellites 
there is bound to be more territory to police, wouldn't 
you say? But then again, if we are going to control 
life and everything about it so thoroughly, why will 
there be need for policemen? 


One of our far-thinking sergeants takes all this 
pretty seriously. He makes predictions of his own. 
Our cities, he says, will not have cruising patrol 
officers in the future. There will be something like 
a gigantic television coverage of the whole area and 
we'll just sit back in headquarters and watch fon 
trouble. 


How will the criminal be arrested? According to 
the sergeant, we'll just flick out a thought wave to 
the misbehaving culprit, which he will be unable to 
disobey, and say, “Come on in to headquarters.” 


And one forward-thinking detective advanced this 
thought-tickler when told that we shall transmit con- 
versation without words and gestures, “Interrogation 
of a prisoner will be a mighty quiet affair.” 


Since it’s all in fun (or is it?), this column would 
like to hear from some of its prophetic readers as to 
what the future police world will be? What do you 
think? 

All of us are sorry to say goodbye to Lt. Pat 
Robinson who handled this colmn last year following 
the death of Lou Smyth. Our thanks to Pat for a 
good job well done, and we wish him success in 
private business. The Kansas City Police Depart- 
ment and his many readers will miss him. Pat is 
leaving Missouri for the sunny climate of California. 


The loss of a good policeman to private industry 
is a constant reminder to the police administratot 
that law enforcement compensation must keep pace. 
Perhaps along with other predictions of the future 
someone will come along with an encouraging forecast 
of a substantial rise in police salaries. Few things 
would be more welcome—but we would like it to 
be a reality. 
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TRAINING IN COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 


“There is a constantly growing need for a_ bette 
understanding between the police and the citizens 
they serve!” This is the belief of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews which, in New Jersey, 
has sponsored Police Institutes in Community Re- 
lations since April, 1955. 

According to Howard Devaney, a former policeman, 
and now New Jersey Regional Director of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, “The pur- 
pose of these Institutes is to promote a better under- 
standing between the police and the citizens they 
serve by giving the police participants an opportunity 
for broad discussion of community problems and the 
role of the policeman in handling these problems. 

“In carrying out his regular duties the policeman 
is constantly in contact with the citizens of his com- 
munity. The Institutes are set up to assist him in 
these contacts and, in turn, to help the public better 
understand the policeman’s role in the community.” 

The Institutes have been a dream for many years 
olf Mr. Devaney, a past president of the State Patrol- 
men’s Benevolent Association (1946-1954) and for 
25 years a member of the Glen Ridge Police Depart- 
ment, who comments, “The acceptance by police off- 
cers of this type of training is very gratifying, especial- 
ly in view of my former close association with their 
thinking and their needs. Most police officers are 
aspiring to a professional status—training in human 
relations is a step in that direction.” 

The December 5th election of Fanwood Police 
Chief Joseph L. Gorsky as President of the New 
Jersey State Association of Chiefs of Police calls par- 
ticular attention to a growing trend of specialized 
training in community relations for law enforcement 
ofhcers. Chief Gorsky has been a leading force in 
this pioneer movement in New Jersey, which has re- 
sulted in the holding of Police Institutes in Com- 
munity Relations, affecting officers in many local com- 
munities, since April 1955. 

The first statewide Institute in Police Community 
Relations was held at Seton Hall University on April 
19, 1955, with an attendance of 152 police officers, 
including 29 police chiefs. These Institutes have 
been held under the auspices of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, with the cooperation 
of the State Association of Chiefs of Police and the 
State League of Municipalities. 

In commenting on this type of training for police, 
Chief Gorsky says, “I consider the training advan- 
tageous to any group because it has a basic value to 
police and to the community. It gives an opportunity 
to take intelligently into consideration many aspects 
of community life which are of major importance 
to law enforcement officials. A specialized field of 
training, I feel it should be recognized as a necessary 
part of police training in New Jersey and through- 
out the nation.” 

Since the initial Institute at Seton Hall, two state- 
wide courses of one-week duration have been held 
at Rutgers University (December 1955 and 1956). 
Around these have been built a series of courses, 
tailor-made for various individual communities over 
the past two years. 
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Between April 1956 and December 1956, courses 
were held in the communities of Irvington, Fair 
Lawn, Paterson and Glen Ridge. Police Committee 
Chairman George W. Sloan of Glen Ridge points 
out that the course “stimulated the thinking of the 
newer man, acted as a refresher course for the others 
in the department and gave (the) Police Committee 
a good knowledge of performance of each man ex- 
posed to identical conditions.” Commenting further 
on the value of the program to the community, Coun- 
cilman Sloan states: “In our recent appointment of 
a new Chief, the results of the Police Institute courses 
were used in one segment of:our deliberations and 
proved of value to the high man.” 


Since January of this year, Institutes have been 
held in Passaic, Mercer County (including officers and 
detectives from Trenton and eleven suburban com- 
munities) , and Elizabeth, where enrollment included 
officers from Elizabeth, Rahway, Roselle, Perth Am- 
boy, Woodbridge, Brooklawn, and Camden. De- 
tective Captain Charles Radecki of Roselle, comment- 
ing on the most recent course in Elizabeth feels that 
the value of the Institute is two-fold: “It serves to 
enlighten the participants in matters which were pre- 
viously indifferent or vague; (and) it serves as an 
added stimulus for more effective public relations.” 
Capt. Radecki notes further that “any training that 
benefits the police officer in better community re- 
lations, will certainly manifest itself in the community 
as a whole.” 

The Essex County Police Chiefs Basic Training 
School at the West Orange Armory has included 
training in community relations as a standard part 
of training courses since November, 1955. In addi- 
tion to these community courses, seven classes of ser- 
geants of the Port Authority Police have received 
training in community relations. 

For many New Jersey officers, the local training 
course is only a start. As a result of training locally, 
several New Jersey men have been sent on to the 
Michigan State University Annual Institute on Police- 
Community Relations and to summer workshops in 
human relations at Rutgers University. Additional 
training of this kind is made possible through schol- 
arship grants from the regional office of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

With this 30-month experience in New Jersey in 
training police in community relations, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews is taking the ini- 
tiative in calling together an Evaluation Committee 
on Police ‘Training. This Committee, of which Mil- 
ton Levin, Newark attorney and President of the 
Elizabeth Good Neighbor Council, is chairman, will 
spend the next several months in an intensive analy- 
sis of this method of training for policemen, and 
its effects on improving police relationships with New 
Jersey citizens. 


The California Peace Officers’ Administrative In- 
stitute was held December 2-4 in San Francisco, under 
joint auspices of the California Department of Educa- 
tion, State Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., directed by the Peace Officers’ Association of the 
State of California, Inc. 
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NATO POLICE CONFERENCE 

About 50 military and civilian police representing 
seven NATO countries conferred at Moenchen-Glad- 
bach, Germany, on police matters November 7-8. The 
conference was sponsored by the Headquarters North- 
ern Army Group and British Army of the Rhine. 

Brigadier General E. F. Penaat, headed the USA- 
REUR Provost Marshal delegation which included 
Colonel E. J. Carson and Mr. D. E. Cannon; Colonel 
J. T. Dargusch, Provost Marshal USAFE, and Lt. 
Colonel H. H. Walrod represented USAFE. The 
seven NATO nations participating were Belgium, 
Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, The Nether- 
lands and the United States. 

In the closing address, General Penaat hailed the 
NATO police organizations, both civilian and mili- 
tary, for being stalwart defenders of the western 
world. He concluded by stating “NATO civilian and 
military police conferences of this nature are most 
profitable. The friendships formed and the oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas on techniques and methods 
of mutual support are highly beneficial to our re- 
spective police organizations. The US Forces parti- 
cipants appreciate the initiative taken by our British 
counterparts in sponsoring this meeting.” 

Other speakers, by nation represented, included: 

Belgium—Captain P. A. Gierse, commander of the 
2d Belgian Military Police Company, spoke on “The 
Belgian Soldier and Discipline.” 

Canada—Major C. A. Breakey, Provost Marshal 2d 
Canadian Infantry Brigade Group, spoke on “The 
Organization of the Canadian Provost Corps.” 


Germany—Major General P. Schimpf, Commanding 
General Wehrbereichs Kommando III and Lt. Colonel 
F, Brandt, Chief of the Feldjager Section of the Ger- 
man Ministry of Defense spoke on “The Build-up 
of the German Army,” with special emphasis on the 
German Feldjager (Military Police) . 

Herr Ministerialrat Dr. Pioch, Federal Ministry of 
the Interior, spoke on “The German People and their 
Relations with NATO Troops stationed in Germany.” 
Herr Kriminalrat G. Mitschke, Deputy Director Bun- 
deskriminalamt, spoke on “The International Crimi- 
nal Police Organization—INTERPOL.” Herr Poli- 
veirat W. Schorn, Chief of Traffic, Ministry of Inte- 
rior for Land North Rhine Westphalia spoke on 
“Traffic and Traffic Accident Problems.” 

Great Britain—Major General C. B. Fairbanks, CB, 
OBE, Commanding General of the Rhine District and 
Brigadier R. L. Oulton, OBE, Provost Marshal of 
the British Army, welcomed the conferees. Colonel 
W. R. C. Spicer, Command Consultant Physician, Hq 
BAOR, spoke on “Medical Problems of Military Po- 
lice Interest.” 

France—General de Brigade P. Colonna d'Istria, 
Commanding General French Gendarmerie, French 
Forces in Germany, and Captain J. Roux spoke on 
“The Mission, Organization and Functions of the 
French Gendarmerie.” 

The Netherlands—Brigade General L. DeZeeuw, 
Commander Royal Dutch Marechaussee and Colonel 
A. H. Tripplaar, Commanding Officer of the Mare- 
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chaussee School and Depot, spoke on “The Training 
of the Royal Dutch Marechaussee.” 


The United States—Colonel E. J. Carson spoke on 
“Organization and Functions of the United States 
Army Military Police in Europe.” 


Continuity and administration for the conference 
was provided by Lt. Colonel W. M. J. Carruthers, 
OBE, Provost Marshal, Headquarters Rhine District, 
Duesseldorf. 


A MATTER OF ETHICS? 


By Bill Gold in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, Washington, D. C. 
(Reprinted from the AAMVA Bulletin) 


It has been suggested that the District (of Colum 
bia) begin using unmarked police cars to enforce 
trafic regulations and reduce deaths and acci 
dents. Many states and cities are already using un 
marked cars, with good results. But two major ai 
guments have been advanced by opponents of the 
suggested change here: 

1. As an AAA official put it: “A readily identifiable 
police car reminds motorists to check their speed.” 


2. It’s unethical to “lure” a motorist into trafh« 
violations by making him think he’s not being 
watched. 


[am not impressed with either argument. I think 
there have been enough reminders by now to have 
reached everybody except the man who has no inten 
tion of heeding them. And I cannot see how any 
serious question of “ethics” is involved. 


Of course we need uniformed policemen, because 
(among other things) the very sight of them tends 
to reduce crime. But we also need plainclothes de 
tectives who can supplement the work of the uni 
formed men. 


Uniformed policemen seldom catch a pickpocket 
because a pickpocket doesn’t ply his trade in thei 
presence. It’s the plainclothes shamus who is best 
able to put the arm on such transgressors. Similarly, 
it’s the undercover man who can patiently worm his 
way into the confidence of a narcotics ring until he’s 
able to make a “buy” with marked money. If there 
is something here that violates the dope peddler’s 
civil rights, I fail to see it. 

I think we need both marked and unmarked police 
cars, the proportions of each to be determined by 
professional police executives. I am for enforcement 
by whatever legal means are deemed most effective by 
these professionals. I hope they make it possible foi 
me to die in bed instead of under the wheels of a 
recklessly driven auto. 


Instead of criticizing the ethics of police depart 
ments which use unmarked cars, might it not make 
more sense to criticize the ethics of the man who 
obeys laws only when he thinks he’s being watched? 


(Editor’s note: In this connection, the reader is 
invited to see pages 310-11 of the Police Yearbook, 
1956, which spells out the IACP policy on Trafh 
Law Enforcement Patrol Tactics.) 
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MURDER WITHIN THE LAW 


By EDWARD J. ALLEN 
CHIEF OF POLICE 
SANTA ANA, CALIF. 


A little mound of earth, a granite stone 

That spells his name, and marks his years: age three; 
The joy he brought in life, in death has flown, 

And heartbreak lives with loved ones—and with me. 


Forever will he haunt my memory, 

As, from his mother’s side, into the street 

He dashed, with shout of joy—then suddenly, 
-A sick’ning thud—as flesh and metal meet! 


He lay there, pale and broken, stilled his cry, 
A crimson halo moist beneath his head, 

I knew at once, and cried “Dear God, that T, 
And not this little child, might lie there, dead!” 


The officers, the coroner, were kind, 

There was no guilt, according to the laws; 

Yet, they would know, could they but read my mind, 
That “heedless inattention” was the cause! 


I was not really speeding at the time, 

Five miles above the law, perhaps, or ten, 
What I had done could not be called a crime, 
But, oh, if I could take that drive again! 


For in the night I hear that mother’s shriek 
Commingling with my brakes in tortured scream 
I shudder—and my heart and soul grow weak, 
To wake and know it’s not a ghastly dream! 


‘Tis true the law absolved me from all blame, 
The guilt that dwells within is mine alone: 

I killed a little boy,—and carved his name 
Upon my conscience—as upon his stone! 


Herewith is a poem of mine which I hope might 
engender a deep feeling of responsibility in the mind 
of the driving public. Too often these wanton kill- 
ings on our streets and highways go unpunished be- 
cause the laws are inadequate to deal with the selfish, 
impatient, discourteous, arrogant drivers, whose ac- 
tions display their utter disrespect for law. There 
were 40,000 people killed on our streets and highways 
last year. How many of those responsible were pro- 
secuted, and how many were convicted of their crimes? 

We know it is impossible to divine what is in the 
mind of a man or woman behind the steering wheel. 
Yet it is in the mind that the causes of accidents 
originate. Assuredly then, to decrease this senseless 
carnage, a new mental attitude must be developed. 
Law enforcement can help develop that attitude by 
stricter enforcement. In every case where policy has 
been followed the death and injury rate has de- 
creased. 

For example, in Santa Ana, such a strict traffic en- 
forcement policy cut the traffic death rate 33 per 
cent in 1956, while surrounding communities, the 
county, state, and nation were registering all-time 
highs. ‘The first half of this year has produced even 
more gratifying results. We have reduced the traffic 
fatality rate by 80 per cent (there has been only one 
traffic fatality in Santa Ana in the past 11 months) , 
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and injury and property-damage accidents have been 
reduced by 11 per cent and 7 per cent, respectively. 

We must again reinstate wholesome fear to its 
proper, authentic place in human society. Too many 
muddle-headed sociologists and self-styled reformers 
would eliminate the fear of the law from the mind 
of man. Solomon, reputed the wisest of men, said 
pointedly enough: “The fear of the Lord is the be- 
gining of wisdom. Wisdom then must start by fear- 
ing the law of God. The end of wisdom, of course, 
is respect and love. With fear we must begin, then 
next to knowledge tend; but only love of God, is 
wisdom’s noble end.”’ Since we are not getting volun- 
tary obedience, nor respect, nor love for traffic laws, 
the fear of punishment must be the deterrent. At 
least we are then on the road to wisdom. 

Admittedly, such a program does not meet with 
widespread public acclaim. However, we in law en- 
forcement must choose between lax enforcement and 
a rise in death and injury rates, or a strict enforce- 
ment policy and a reduction in death and injuries 
on our streets and highways. We are, of course, 
caught between Scylla and Charybdis. Public criti- 
cism will ultimately follow either course. Yet, in 
actuality, we have no choice. If our duty is to protect 
life and property, by insisting that every member of 
society live within the limits prescribed by law, then 
the course is clear and unequivocal. 


“Wyatt Earp” Buntline Special 
To Be Manufactured by Colt's 


Actor Hugh O'Brian, as Wyatt Earp in the TV 
series, has aroused so much interest and enthusiasm 
for his long-barreled Buntline Special among gun 
collectors and the public, the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Company is now taking orders for the weapon, Fred 
A. Roff, Jr., vice president of the company, has an- 
nounced. 


{a 





It will not be an in-stock item, Mr. Roff explains, 
but will be made on order only unless the demand 
warrants the manufacture of large quantities. Retail 
price of the historic gun will be $145.00. 

“The Buntline Special,” Mr. Roff explains, “is one 
of the very scarce variations of the ‘Frontier’ or 
‘Peacemaker’ Single Action Army .45 Colt.” Accord- 
ing to the best authorities, he adds, six of the guns 
were made up for the eccentric actor and dime novel 
writer, Edward Judson, who used the pen-name of 
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Ned Buntline. Showman, writer, soldier of fortune, 
Buntline presented the gun to the headline peace 
officers of the day, among whom were Marshal Wyatt 
Earp and Bat Masterson. 

The originals were designed so that they might be 
fitted with a metal shoulder stock and employed as 
carbines. The attachment was extremely simple—a 
special hammer screw with projecting ends onto 
which the skeleton could be slipped and tightened by 
nut—and made the 12-inch barreled handgun an ac- 
curate shoulder piece. . 

The reproductions now offered by Colt’s will not 
have the shoulder stock, since that is prohibited by 
Federal law. 


New Field Commander in Wisconsin 

Captain Bruce L. Bishop, commanding officer ol 
Wisconsin State Patrol district No. 1 with head- 
quarters in Madison, has been 
promoted to major and ap- 
pointed field commande;, the 
Patrol headquarters  an- 
nounced recently. 

As field commander, Major 
Bishop is responsible for plan- 
ning, coordinating and direct- 
ing the activities of all field 
units of the State Patrol. He 
is the first to hold the posi- 
tion which was authorized 
when the Patrol was recently 
reorganized. 





Major Bishop 


Major Bishop has been a 
Patrol officer since September, 1949, and was appoint- 
ed captain in February, 1955. Prior to his assignment 
as district No. | commander, he served as commanding 
officer of district No. 6, Eau Claire. 

Captain E. C. Wolff, a June, 1957 graduate of the 
Trafhe Police Administration course at the Traffic 
Institute, Northwestern University, has been appoint- 
ed to replace Major Bishop as commander of district 
No. 1. 


To Compile Highway Traffic Dictionary 

Compilation of a “Dictionary of Highway Traffic” 
is now being undertaken by the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University and the Bureau of Public 
Roads, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The project is under the direction of James Stan- 
nard Baker, director of the Traffic Institute’s Research 
& Development Division. 

“At present there is no single standard street and 
highway trafic reference which contains definitions 
of all the technical terms used,” said Mr. Baker. “In 
fact, the differences in meanings of terms as used by 
various agencies cause confusion. The project aims 
to review existing published definitions, compare 
various definitions of single terms, and recommed the 
most systematically logical one.” 

It is expected that the new “Dictionary of Highway 
‘Trafhe’” will be most useful to editors, writers, stu- 
dents, police, lawyers, engineers, and others in the 
street and highway traffic field, and may set standards 
which will be adopted by general dictionary pub- 
lishers. 
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Officers of Virginia Chiefs 


Officers of the Virginia Association of Chiefs of Po 
lice elected at its fall conference in Richmond, Va., 
are: 


Supt. Frank H. Webb, Roanoke, president; Chie! 
Wm. F. Peach, Newport News, first vice president; 
Chief Wilmer J]. Hedrick, Henrico County Police 
(Richmond) , second vice president; and Chief Julius 
F. Ritchie, Harrisonburg, third vice president. 


Executive Committee members elected were Chie! 
L. C. Warren, Portsmouth; Chief F. M. Bowman, Jr., 
Martinsville; Chief William G. Fawver, Arlington 
County Police (Arlington), and Chief J. Thomas 
Boyd, Winchester. 


Executive secretary of the Association is Harold I. 
Baumes, Travelers Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


POLICE STEAL “SHOWCASE” SHOW 


One of the biggest attractions at the recent 57- 
exhibit County “Showcase,” sponsored by the Prince 
Georges County, Md., Chamber of Commerce, was 
that of the Prince Georges County Police. 


Shown below is Major George J]. Panagoulis, chiel 
of the county police, at the exhibit in the Cole Student 
Activities Building at the University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 


The “Showcase” attracted thousands of county re- 
sidents and visitors from adjacent metropolitan areas 
of Montgomery County and Washington, D. C. 


The police exhibit featured maps and models and 
photographs of law enforcement activities. An eye- 
catching sign, “Around the World in 6 Days,” pointed 
up the fact that every six days the Prince Georges 
County Police patrol a distance of 25,000 miles, the 
circumference of the earth. 
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Safety Award For Post Office Department 


The Post Office Department, world’s largest motor 
vehicle fleet operator, was honored recently by the 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee and LOOK 
magazine for its participation and leadership in the 
1957 National Vehicle Safety Check Program. 





Presenting a certificate of achievement to Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield, second from left 
above, is Chairman H. D. Tompkins, Inter-Industry 
Committee and vice president, Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. At extreme left is Fred 
Talento, automotive market development manager, 
LOOK magazine, and, at extreme right, Managing 
Director M. R. Darlington, Inter-Industry Committee. 

The Post Office Department's participation in the 
Vehicle Check program consisted not only of the 
thorough inspection of postal vehicles, Mr. Summer- 
field said, but postmasters and other postal officials 
throughout the country assumed leadership in pro- 
moting the project. 


The Post Office Department has consistently re- 
ceived citations from the National Safety Council fon 
its “outstanding contribution to community safety.” 


BOOK ON NIGHT TRAFFIC HAZARDS 


The Nighttime Accident Problem. By Phil Hirsch. 
Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
1958. 110 pages. $4.00. 


The nighttime accident problem is brought into 
sharp focus by a short, lucid, and well documented 
book by Phil Hirsch. 


While it probably would neither be accurate nor 
fair to label the author a “safety journalist,”’ he has 
devoted considerable time to traffic safety and has 
written numerous articles on the subject. It was 
while poring over accident statistics that he became 
acutely aware of the nighttime accident problem. 

He did a thorough, painstaking research job fon 
his book, and it is highly recommended for those 
who wish to go behind the figures in this particulai 
area of the traffic accident problem. 


Mr. Hirsch’s background as a police reporter, trade 
paper reporter, and newspaper editor has helped him 
develop a writing style that makes for easy reading 
of what could be a very heavy subject. 


—L. J. Me. 
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PATROLMEN. The Ocala Police Department is now 
accepting applications for the position of Police Pa- 
trolman. Applicants who meet the prescribed quali- 
fications and desire a career as a professional law en- 
forcement officer may apply at Police Headquarters, 
E. Broadway, or may write the Police Department, 
P. O. Box 609, Ocala, Florida. 

In order that high standards may be maintained, 
it is necessary that all applicants be between the ages 
of 21 and 35 years, have a high school education or 
its equivalent, be in good physical condition, at least 
5’9” tall and weigh at least 160 Ibs., and also be able 
to successfully complete the necessary entrance ex- 
aminations. 


Patrolmen with the Ocala Police Department re- 
ceive a salary ranging to a maximum of $350.00 per 
month for a six-day, 48-hour week. Any work in ex- 
cess of 8 hours per day is compensable as overtime 
and each officer accrues sick and annual leave at 
the rate of one day per month. 

For further information, you are advised to con- 
tact the Police Department, Ocala, Florida. 


TEACHING OPPORTUNITY IN POLICE SCIENCE. 
The Police Science program, at Long Beach State Col- 
lege, Long Beach, California, is seeking a qualified 
instructor to teach police science subjects. Appoint- 
ments will be made at the rank of Assistant Prolessor. 

Qualifications—Age: 30-40; Academic Background: 
education should include law, or public administra- 
tion with emphasis in law enforcement; Master’s or 
LL. B. degree, plus B. S.; additional graduate work 
desirable; Professional Experience: minimum of five 
years police service or equivalent; administrative ex- 
perience desirable; Teaching Experience: prior teach- 
ing experience in academic, military, or in-service po- 
lice training programs desirable. 

Qualified persons are encouraged to apply. Write 
to: Dr. A. C. German, Professor of Police Science, 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach 4, California. 


ADT Supt. Gets Federal Post 


William J. Kleinknecht, general superintendent of 
the American District Telegraph Company, New 
York City, has been named assistant director of the 
Communications Division, Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, U. S$. Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Kleinknecht brings to his new post current ex- 
pert knowledge of the central station protective sig- 
naling industry. With ADT since 1920, he develop- 
ed a rapid transmission system for the New York 
Stock Exchange to speed up transmission of stock 
quotations. He has been credited with many patents 
used with the electric protective systems. He is on 
loan to the Government from ADT and will serve 
without compensation from federal funds. 
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CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Jan. 6—(to Jan. 17), Mid-Winter Seminar, Delinquent 
Youth and Society, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky- 

Jan. 6—Three-week course, Police Traffic Records— 
Analysis and Use of Data, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Jan. 6—12-day Mid-Winter Seminar, Delinquent Youth 
and Society, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 20—(to February 7), Motor Vehicle Traffic Court for 
the Air Force, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Jan. 20—Six-week, mid-winter class, Training for Poly- 
graph Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 
Chicago 11, II. 

Jan. 27—(to Feb. 7), Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Admin- 
istration, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Jan. 27—(to February 7), Police Traffic Training course, 
subject to be announced, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jan. 27—(to February 28), Introduction to Police Manage- 
ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Feb. 3—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, University of 
Southern California School of Law, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Feb. 10—Two-day Western Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA Training Program 
and Their Chiefs, San Diego, Calif. 

Feb. 10—(to Feb. 21), Mid-Winter Seminar, The Science 
of Fingerprints, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Feb. 12—(through May 16), Delinquency Control Insti- 
tute, School of Public Adminisiration, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Feb. 25—Effective Fleet Operation (for 12 consecutive 
Tuesday evenings), Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Feb. 28—Two-day Southern Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA Training Program and 
Their Chiefs, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mar. 3—(to March 14), Supervision of Police Personnel, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 3—Three-week Traffic Engineering Seminar, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 3—(to Mar. 14), Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific 
Crime Investigation, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Mar. 17—Two-week course, Training Methods and Pro- 
grams, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 


Mar. 24—(to April 18), Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety 
for the Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III- 
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Mar. 24—Spring Term, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. (to 
June 13) 

Apr. 7—(to April 25), Personnel Management for Police, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 14—Two-day Eastern Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA Training Program, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Apr. 14—Six-week, spring class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Ill. 

21—(to May 9), Traffic Law Enforcement—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

May 5—(to May 23), Accident Investigation—Administra- 

tion and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

May 5—(to May 23), Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

May 15—Closing date for submission of applications for 
1958-59 Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

May 16—(through Sept. 15), Delinquency Control Insti- 
tute, School of Public Administration, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Jun, 2—Five-day course, Motor Fleet Supervision, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 10—Three-day Seminar for Chiefs of Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, - Ill. 

Jun. 16—(to June 27), Police Traffic Training Course, 
subject to be announced, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Jul. 21—Police Traffic Training Course, subject to be an- 
nounced, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 

Jul. 21—Six-week, summer class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Ill. 

Sept- 15—(to October 3), Examiner Records and Their 
Uses (Unit IV of AAMVA Training Program), 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 18—Nine-month 1958-59 Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, (deadline for filing ap- 
plications is May 15, 1958), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Sept. 22—(to October 10), Fundamentals of Police Traffic 

Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 22—Six-week fall class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
2, Hil. 

Oct. 6—(to October 24), Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Oct. 13—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Northwestern 
University School of Law, Chicago, III. 
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Oct. 20—(to November 7), Traffic Law Enforcement— 
Administration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Dec. 1—(to December 19), Traffic Law for Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 8—Five-day course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 








March 2-4—Southern Safety Conference and Exposition, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. (For informa- 
tion, write W. L. Groth, Executive Director, P. O. 
Box 8927, Richmond 25, Va.) 

Mar- 18—The 37th annual Massachusetts Safety Con- 
ference and Exhibit at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass.; directed by Bruce Campbell, manager, 
and Bert Harmon, assistant manager, Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council, 31 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. 


JOT IT DOWN! The 65th Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police will be held 
at the Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Florida, October 
26-31, 1958. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











SECURITY SUPERINTENDENT, PLANT PRO- 
TECTION OR INVESTIGATOR. A well qualified 
police official is seeking employment in the foregoing 
classifications in private or public service. 

He is 40 years of age, married, has three children, 
and can pass all medical exams. He has had two 
years in a state university, is a graduate of the North- 
western University Traffic Institute traffic adminis- 
tration course, and has attended two regional FBI 
schools. 

His police experience includes 12 years of service 
in a large police department of a north central region 
industrial city and port, during which his assignments 
were beat and prowl car patrol, motorcycle officer, 
trafic statistician, and upon promotion to rank of 
detective performed homicide and general duty in- 
vestigations. He received many awards for meritori- 
ous service and commendation for outstanding detec- 
tive work. During World War II he was on leave of 
absence for 14 months to serve with the U. S. Navy, 
Security Division, on Okinawa, receiving an honorable 
discharge in 1946. 


Any chief who can furnish information or name of 
personnel official in industrial plants or other agency 
to whom this official might apply for position is re- 
quested to write IACP Headquarters, referring to 
PO-18. 
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There is good reason to believe the nation saved 
at least 1,000 lives on the highway in 1957, the Na- 
tional Safety Council has reported. 


This would place the 1957 traffic death toll at or 
below 38,600. 


The Council's optimism was based on trafic death 
figures for the first 10 months of 1957 and the con- 
tinuing improvement in the traffic toll. 


Ten-month figures show that about 800 lives were 
saved in that period—31,350 trafic deaths in 1957 
against 32,167 in 1956. This was a drop of approxi- 
mately 3 per cent 

The Council also announced it now has a final 
figure of 39,628 on the 1956 traffic death toll. This 
is $372 below the preliminary figure of 40,000 an- 
nounced at the close of 1956. 

The 1956 toll thus becomes the third highest in 
the nation’s history, exceeded in 1941—the all-time 
high of 39,969—and in 1937, when the toll was 39,643. 


Not only did the numerical toll come down in 
1957, but the mileage death rate of 5.6 for the first 
eight months of the year (deaths per 100,000,000 vehi- 
cle miles) was the lowest for any comparable period 
in history. It compares with 6.0 for the same period 
in 1956. 

Even more encouraging, said the Council, is the fact 
that of 46 states reporting for 10 months, 29 showed 
improved traffic records over 1956. The decreases 
ran better than 20 per cent in Montana and Idaho 
and more than 10 per cent in nine other states. 

“Drivers and traffic enforcement agencies deserve 
heartiest congratulations,” said the Council. “They 
obviously are making a concerted effort to pull down 
the toll.” 

Traffic deaths in October totalled 50a 
mately the same as the October 1956 toll, which was 
the lowest since 1949. 


Of the 46 states reporting for October, 20 had 
decreases in deaths, two reported no change and 24 
showed increases. 


The 29 states with decreases for 10 months were: 


Per Cent 
Montana a 
Idaho nena nn —21 
Kansas . asancsannincttea 
Georgia aise —16 
Florida cactensinanetig —15 
Maine wi oa 
Michigan 2 ee —14 
Colorado ; ns cinsikindsatinicuasa chen. ann 
Louisiana een ee —12 
North Dakota : cian ekns  on aes 
Missouri ss inn os nests cage 
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South Dakota 
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Reporting cities for October indicated a decrease 
of 6 per cent in deaths. 

For 10 months the same cities had a decrease ol 
3 per cent in deaths, compared to a 3 per cent de- 
crease for the nation as a whole. 

Of the 617 reporting cities in October, 114 had 
decreases in deaths, 408 reported no change and 95 
showed increases. For 10 months, 260 cities had de- 
creases, 130 no change and 227 reported increases. 

The following cities of more than 200,000 popula- 
tion had fewer deaths for the 10-month period ol 
1957: 

Per Cent 
Louisville, Ky. 5] 
Milwaukee, Wis. 3 
Norfolk, Va. 5 
Richmond, Va. 


ad 
) 
Fort Worth, Tex. : 
Boston, Mass. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Worcester, Mass. 

Oakland, Calif. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Philadelphia, Pa. l 
Detroit, Mich. | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
Baltimore, Md. 10 
Kansas City, Mo. 10 
Chicago, Il. 9 
Indianapolis, Ind. 6 
Omaha, Neb. I 
Miami, Fla. 3 

In October 455 of the reporting cities had perfect 
records. The three largest were Richmond, Va. 
(237,500) ; Jacksonville, Fla. (204,500) , and Salt Lake 
City, Utah (182,100). 

For 10 months 135 of the cities still had perfect 
records. The three largest were Lynn, Mass. (99,000) ; 
Rock Island, Ill. (49,500), and Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(48,300) . 
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The leading cities in each population group at the 
end of 10 months, ranked according to the numbe1 
of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
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Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. 

Chicago, II. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
750,000—1,000,000 Population 
Washington, D. C. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. 

500 ,000—750,000 Population 
Seattle, Wash. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


350,000—500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


200,000—350,000 Population 
Norfolk, Va. 

Wichita, Kan. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

100 000—200 000 Population 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Lubbock, Tex. 

Hartford, Conn. 


50,000—100,000 Population 
Lynn, Mass. 

Pensacola, Fla. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


25, 000—50,000 Population 
Yakima, Wash. 

Billings, Mont. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


10,000—25,000 Population 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Fort Myers, Fla. 

Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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